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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 

Teaus.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
form is paged and folded fur binding; making sixteen 
large octavo pages, or 832 pages in a year, with an in- 
dex at the close: and as hitherto, it ia exclusively reli- 
gious. It is suited to the, wishes of those who have the 

volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
series of the work; and also of those who, while they 
have other papers of secular intelligence, wish for one ex- 
clusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- 
per form contains one page of additional space, which 
is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- 
litical and secular intelligence worth recording. It is de- 
signed especially to accommodate such families as find it 
inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who 
feel an interest, as they should, in whatever concerns the 
Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of 
taking which form they please. 

To city subseribers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub- 
scribers, $2 in advance ; $2 50 if not paid in six months. 
Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, will 
be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 
cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and uthers to whom the 
paper is sent, are’requested to act as Agents, to whom 
sch commission shall be allowed, as in their judgment 


will be a liberal remuneration for their sei vices. 
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_ NEW-HAVEN, OCTOBER 22, 1836. 
SECOND LETTER — 
to tHe Rev. S. S. Jocetrn, 
of the Bzecutive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
.~ Society. 

Dear Sir,—In my former letter, I told you “I am not 
endeavoring to make out that the enslaved population of 
the South have no claim on the score af unrequited toil. 
On the contrary, I believe they have a claim,—a claim 
augmented by every year of oppression. Theirs, how- 
ever, is aclaim not directly on the wealth of the nation, 
but on Paatage me a affection and active energy of 
the nation. The debt which we owe them is a debt not 
Fan ie of money, but of love.” Here you 

ou make 


on the com 
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n issue. 
light of the idea of “a debt of love,” * aclaim 
affection and active energy of the 

id you insist that the whole of the 
¥ States ought to be taken out of the hands of 
M$ present proprietors and put into the hands of the 


My doctrine is that people of the Southern States, and 





the people of the whole Union ought to go to work and 
redress the wrongs of the slaves—that for this object Chris- 
tian should counsel with Christian, and citizen with citi- 
zen,—that for this object contributions should be poured 
forth upon the altars of justice and benevolence, even, if 
need be, to the impoverishing of the contributors—that for 
this object the leyislatures of the slave States should con- 
sult and act with well devised and systematic legislation, 
—and that for this object the Congress of the nation should 
act in its appropriate sphere, bringing the revenues of the 
nation and the wisdom of the nation to bear upon the ex- 
igency which has resulted from ages of iniquitous —, 
lation ; 80 that by the joint action of individuals, and of 
the States, and of the nation, the evils which the blacks 
have suffered from this iniquitous legislation, this “sys- 
tem of rapine,” in the guilt ef which individuals, and the 
States, and the nation, are in various degrees responsible, 
may be redressed to the utmost possible extent. This I 
consider as the only way in which justice can be done to 
this long op populatien. 

You, on the other hand, maintain that the debt due to 
the enslaved popwlaion is a * debt of lands and money” 
—and a debt equal to the entire amount of all the lands 
and money of their masters and of other persons holding 
property in the Southern States. 

In my former communication, I attempted to give you 
several illustrations of the import and bearings of this ieo- 
trine, thinking that in the light of these illustrations, you 
might be led to explain yourself as meaning only what | 
mean, to wit, that the people of the Southern States are 
bound on the score of the unrequited labor of their slaves, 
to do all that can be done for the relief and improvement 
of those slaves, whatever it may cost, and that in refer- 
ence to such a work, they ought not to consider any thing 
that they have as therr own. But I am disappointed. 
You insist that ‘the planter can on no principle of honesty 
deny the claim of the laborers tohis property.’ You insist 
that *“*there will be ruom enough for the claim of the 
slaves to their tuasters’ love, after their [the masters’] 
acknowledgment that in view of the pecuniary claim of 
the uncompensated slaves, should they be urged upon 
them as honest men, they would be as destitute of 
erty as the slaves are now of liberty." Nay more, the il- 
lustrations which | gave of the disorganizing and revolu- 
tionary import«f your doctrine, as | understood it, are 
adopted by you as just; and you only blame me for not 
going with you tothe very extreme, the coatemplation of 
which 1 thought would strike you with dismay. I show- 
ed that according to your principles all the wealth of Eng- 
land belongs in equity not to. those who hold it, but to the 
degraded peasantry and operatives and the miserable 
pau pers of that richest of all ki Do you shri 
trom this applicatign of your principle? Do youp 
against it as unjust, or as straining your doctrine 
your intention! Notatall. You admit this application 
of your proposition, You glory in it, You say, “It 
should then our determination to the ne 
which ties.” Nor is this all. You, an influential 
member of the Executive Committee of the American 
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Anti-Slavery Society, value this principle so highly, that 
without it you do not expect to compass your great end, 


of lottery tickets, or by tlie sale of ardent s 


their neighbors dtunk. ‘There are wealthy maki 


y familie, ‘ 





the abolition of slavery. You say, * We do net heap) New England, the wealth of which originated ;, .” ’ 
upon the consciences of the slave-holders, such a weight} its of the once legal slave trade. In owe i 7 
of wrong that they wall be glad’to settle with their outra- | such cases 1 say—doubtiess to your great herve. 7 ny 
fed a at least onthe easy terms of granting them | erty ired ander the Jaw is sacred. You can, a 
iberty*". Yourr'only limitation or proviso is, that you do| away that property, one penny worth of it—po.. M tay ° 
not tadeise.the s aves to press this claiin for actual pay- | cannot take away that property from its present They d, 
ment.’. "You go no farther than to“ require that the claim | sors—without infringing that law of God, Yhou fa ‘ile 
be acknowledged.” * After which, as the parties can agree, | steal. Yet you may make astrong appeal to mo " “ve 
& compromise may be mad¢, | consciences, you may tell them that in the sight 4. y 
That which is mine in pquity. I may take and use as all their gains are the wages of iniquity, and tha; . _ os 
mine without iniquity. The slaves of the South, then, | adheres to their wealth, which they cannot escape tire se 
may, without iniquity—withont violating the law which | devoting that wealth, so fur as possible, to the selon ert 
says, Thou shalt not steal—may take and use as their | the very wrongs by which it was acquired. So yo, ert 
own all that they can lay their hands upon, of the wealth | address the conscience of the ‘slave-holder. Yo, ni) ly, | 
of the South. The laborers and paupers of England may | tell him that the riches which —he gains by the ond oft 
take whatever ofthe wealth of England they can lay their |and uncompensated, labor of his slaves, are corr,,,. e 
hands upon; it is their own. If I am thrown by some | thathis gold and silverare cankered, and the rust of ee Wi 
act of Providence into a den of robbers, avd find there my | shall be @ witness against him, and shall eat his flesh me 
property, that which is mine in equity, may 1 not take it | it were fire,— you may tell him that the hire of bi, ' in § 
and beinnocent? Shall I be hindered from taking it by | borers which is of him kept back by fraud crieth, and, thie 
any other consideration than the fear of not being uble to/| cry hath entered into the ears ot the Lord of Sabbath, sth 
escape the vengeange of these plunderers! Shall the | you may show him that the only way for him to ayy cha 
slave be restrained from taking his own goods by any oth-| the curse of God, is to devote his wealth, in singlenes mu 
er consideration save the fear of stripes! , Shall not the | heart, and in the spirit of justice and of love, to the oa get 
poor laborer in England be justified in * abstracting’ from} fare of the oppressed, and thus to the payment of th ho 


the gold and silver of the cathedral, from the palaces of 
bishops and peers, from the vaults of bankers, or from the 
well stored graneries of rich land-holders, whatever part 
he can get of that which is im equity hisown! Itmay 
not be expedient for him to. deso; but ‘it is righteous, it 
is just ;’—and fial justitia. 

{ am not arguing the point with you. I am only at- 
tempting to bring out your doctrine into the broad light of 
day, that it may be seen why I decline farther argument 
with you on this subject. If aman pis and avows 
such principles, and adheres to them ste ly, aud at- 
tempts to make them the basis of a great moral and po- 
litical reformation; I have.done enough, when I have 


heavy debt which rests upon him. His conscience yi 
respond to such appeals. But the moment you begin » 
talk to bim about cunfiscation,—or tell him he must mai, 
~~ his —— and all that he has to the slave, » 
whom it all belongs in equity;—or suggest the propriety 
of calling the slaves Jame acknowledging totes 
that the property ig all theirs, and that if they wan it \» 
is willing to restore it; and that then, ‘as the parties cay 
agree, a compromise may be made,”—in that momen 
you lose your hold upon his conscience ; for he know 
that all this is at war'with the'welfare and the being 
society, and with all the real interests of the very me 
Ko tell him he has wronged. 





shown him and the public. what these: principles are. 
Will you deny that your prineiples go to this extent 7 
hope you will. If you will deny it, and will adhere to 
your denial, J shall. heartily rejoice to see 80 hopefulLan 
indication. 

Holding such doctrines as this, you cannot be expected 
to assent to the principle which I suggested in my former 
letter as the principle which solves the difficulties in the 
case, and which yet leaves ample room for the strongest 
possible appeal to the conscience both. of the individual 
slaveholder, and of every citizen in a community infect- 
ed with the guilt of slavery. “ Property acquired uader 
the law, is always to be held sacred.” mean by this, 
nothing else than that the property which bas come into 
the possession of any individual ‘under the law of the 
land, is protected by the higher law, Thowshall not steal, 
and cannot be invaded by individuals or by the govern- 
guent wnnout an invasion of the law of Gad. - Guided by 
this pring. 2.2 sav, it would be au airocious crime against 
all the initerests of haman socivty, and against all the 
righteousness of God, if some revolutionary faction, as- 
cendant for the moment, should attempt to contiscate the 
wealth of all the higher classes in Great Britain, for the 
sake of distributing that wealth among the ignorant peas- 
antry and the w and miserable operatives. Equal- 

atrocious wou the crime, if some similar faction 
in this land should attempt to confiscate all the wealth of 
the Sdbth, for the sake of dividing it among the slaves. 

‘ ave ed yourself, there 

T'o you, if you. have not misrepresented y : 
would be a nothing but righteousness, 
. ‘and blessed equity, in soch whole- 
, surpassing all that ever yet has been! 


I | the principle that property acquired under the law, cav- 


‘word of your own, descriptive of Sd own proceedings. 


“ agrarian,”"—I requested you in m former letter, totake 
Vint chat Tid) wots 'T tally CHaraieettatd certain 


No Sir, however-you and your associates may argue, 


not be taken away by the law—cannot be taken away 
+ mmmege f is'a principle without which society is u- 
hinged. It is a principle to be adhered to, whatever it 
may cost. It is a principle to which Britain has nobly 
adhered, in the expenditure of millions upon millions, 
purchase the emancipation of her West Indian slaves 

or was that principle violated, as you seem to think, by 
Lord Mansfield’s famous decision, in the case of Somer 
set. ‘The function, my dear Sir, of an English judy, 
or of an American judge, is not to decide what the lav 
ought to be, but what the law isin fact, If I should f- 
low you through what you say about that case, it would 
be impossible fer me not;ta smile, or not to provoke a 
smile upon the countenance of the reader; and tha! 
would be “ sarcasm.” 

Shalt I conclude with some notice of the charg 
which you throw out against me? _I will not detain you 
or the reader but for a moment. You tell me that! call 
you by hard names, aud class you with agrarians a! 
revohitionists. ‘This is a mistake; J have called you ‘ 
no hard names; it is not my practice, as a writer, to 
any man or body of men, by names which they disavow: 
I call you and your collea “ agitators,” for that is ® 









I do not call “ abolitionists,” for that is a name 
honor, to which you have no-more exclusive right tha ! 
have. I do not’call you ‘fanatics’ or “incendiaries; 
for such nates are not only hard names, but rrr 
with the respect which I desire to cherish for you 88° 
most of your associates. I have not called yo 


a cet 
principle, which, by your own acknowledgment 9° © 





by the s ravagers, the Huo, the 
Prat the ‘atta, or the Sairticen. law; by theeale 
Man have ncquised’ property under thetarns Sy tees 
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he length of universal confiscation, as ‘an agrarian 
t . ” ° 
princip’™* . that I am “not ve rucular in the 
You wr epithets for sbolitionists.”” Here again you 
ones . if will read tem with care, 
are . . ws t ‘ 
; that I am very particular in tais matter 
oe een all the epithets which I apply to those 
My i themselves abolitionists, and who call all who 
pte them pro-slavery men, shall be ** fitly spo- 
ken.” 
You say, 
~ ‘No be kaown as the author of the remarks upon your 
ling ” Nothing could be more unfounded than your| 
error in this instance. I addressed you by name, erp?rss- 
ly, because “it was no secret.” that you were the author 
of the communication referred to. 
You insinuate, more goatty than your party are wont 
to do, some impeachment my motives, in the state- 
ents which I gave you, and of my personal character 
general. You intimate that those who ‘ know some- 
thing of abolitionists and of me,’ will, ‘in view of my po- 
sition’ and of my “usual latrtude in representing the 
character and views of {my] opponents,” wil! not give 
much credit to my representations, &e. If 1 everso for- 
myself, as to make such insinuations against you, | 
will not stoop so far as to attempt a refutation. 
me Yours, ba Leonarp Bacon. 


New-Haven, Monday Oct. 17, 1336. 


«From the introduction of your letter to me, 
is left upon the mind, that I was unwil- 





From the Literary and Theological Rev'ew. 
DISEASE AMONG THE CLERGY. 


* Chronic laryngitis has attained such an alarming de- 
of prevalence among the clergy, that it may almost 
be viewed in the light of an epidemic. It is but a few 
years since this disease was unknown, almost by name, 
or if now and then a case did occur, they were geuerally 
of so mild a character as to yield to very simple treat- 
ment. That it is not in the commencement, at least, a 
bronchial affection, is evident from the fact, that it is un- 
attended with cough, difficulty of breathing, or any of 
those symptoms which usually attend inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the trachea and its ramifica- 
tions. It seems to be confined, primarily to the organs 
of voice, or the muscles of the larynxs, particularly t 
of the cricoid, thyroid, and arytenoid cartilages. Most 
frequently, it attacks in a slow and insidious manner; 
the first symptom being merely a slight hoarseness scarce- 
ly sufficient to attract notice, which gradually increases, 
and unless arrested by proper treatment, terminates in 
ulceration. The Riey is, fur the most. part, much elon- 
gated, and may cause a short, harassing cough, by its ir- 
ritation. The ulceration sometimes extends to the ton- 
sils and palate, and jt is not unusual to find the membrane 
covering the chordue vocales, so much thickened as to en- 
croach upon the glottis. The disease differs from any 
described in medical works. not only in being of a more 
chronic character, but in terminating in ulceration and 


disorganization. The cases of chronic laryngitis, de-' 


scribed by Mr. Lawrence and Dr. Cheyne, terminated 
generally in suffocation, caused by an eflusion of serum, 
in the cellular tissue beneath the mucous membrane. 
In the disease, as it is now. modified by causes to us un- 
papas the Fact seems ned exclusively es 
tbe mucous lining of the , and parts adjacent, an 
ts peculi porn bol acl erdlaase in ulceration. 
it terminates fatally, it destroys life by producing 
acee! aba emaciation. and rc ig Foto mi or by 
ing me | . ipparatus, inducing same 
*ymptoms, with thane piss superadded. 
As to the causes of this disease, we do not pretend to 
be much wiser our readers. In most cases-;which 






system not being strengthened and hardened by suitable 
exercise, the vocal apparatus, the most delicate and irri- 
table structure in the body, gives way under the exces- 
sive task laid upon it. Seamstresses often Jose the use of 
the right band and arm from the too constant use of the 
needle; but stonecutters, who also use the right arm, in 
a still more laborious employment, rarely if ever meet 
with the same accident ; and the reason doubtless isto be 
found, in the ditlerent degrees of strength and resistance, 
imparted to the system, by the differeat species of exer- 
cise. We believe then, that the grand cause of laryn- 
gitis in clergymen, is speaking in too loud a tone, tov long 
at one time. and with loo great frequency. We have heard 
many a clergyman. speaking even in a moderately-sized 
house, as if they imagined themselves to be St. Paul 
standing on Mars’ Hill, or as if their whole audience 
were consigned to deafness. Some of the Methodist cler- 
gy display powers of voice at their camp me: tings, which 
a Commodore might envy in a storm. If the articula- 
tion be distinct, it requires far less volume of sound to fill 
a large church, than is generally supposed; and the 
loudest speakers are often not understood trom inattention 
to thie fact. It is true that the public requires a imore 
animated and impassioned style of speaking than former- 
ly, and no man can aspire 'o popularity whose eloquence 
is not of a bold and fervid kind; but the penalty is often 
a speedy prostration of the physical powers, and perhaps 
an untimely death. The fate of a Summerfield, a Lar- 
ned, a Heury, a Cornelius, a Griffin, and a host of oth- 
ers, will testity to the truth of 1bis remark. But this 
style of eloquence is not necessarily destructive to health. 
and would not prove so, if the discourse were coofined 
within moderate limits and proper attention paid to exer- 
cise, diet, &c. But an harangueof an hour or more, and 
perbaps three times repeated in the course of one day, is 
sufficient to break down the vocal organs, if not the cen 
stitution of most clergymen, especially when aided by 
half a dozen evening lectures weekly. 
Churches are eften constructed with little or no atten- 
tion to the laws uf acoustics. ‘he convenience and heatth 
of the preacher is as little consulted, as if he were an 
antomaton trumpeter, or Maelzel’s chess player. It is 
expected that he can “ hold forth’’ in one of these huge 
structures, with as much ease, as he ca» converse in his 
own parlor. He is literally to “cry aloud and spare 
not,”’ and “* lift up his voice like a trumpet.” ‘This, then, 
is another cause of the disease on consideration. 
Again, speakiog in damp basements, where there are few 
or no facili.ies tor ventilation, is another exciting cause of 
laryngitis. Some suppose that speaking with the head 
thrown back, thus producing an - unnatural tension and 
contraction of the muscles of the larnyx, has an unfavor 
able etlect upon the organs of spe ch. ‘This is doubtless 
an unnatural position, and more injurious in its conse- 
even. than one more easy and less constrained. 
reacting when under the influence of a cold, and espe- 
cially if hoarseness be present, ought by all means to 
avoided. ‘I‘his form of laryngitis, it has been contended, 
is merely symptomatic of dyspepsy and not of idiopathic 
atlection. ‘his opinion, however, is entirelyerroneous 
and unsupported by pruof. tis, however, like évery oth- 
er disease, aggravated by a disordered condition of the 
digestive organs, and alleviated by remedying the same. 
; Some have attempted to-trace this disease to the use of 
anthracite coal, as ts prevalence, they say, was contem- 
poraneous with the general introduction of this spcies of 
tuel. It is a sufficient, reply to this. 10 state that it at- 
tacks indiscriminately those who do, and those, who do 
not use this article of fuel. We know atleast six coun- 
try clergymen, who. have labored under this i 
|who have never used anthracite coal at all. Moreover, 
the disease prevails as extensively in the South, where 
this coal has never been introduced, as in Iphia, 
New York, or any of the Northern States. 





‘organs di 





The custom of performing fupers; seryioos at the grave, 
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with the head uncovered, as practiced extensively in our 
large cities, is extremely detrimental to health, and often 


the apparent exciting cause of laryngitis. Burying ges 
ne, and the | 


grounds are generally damp and unw 
time of day also, at which funerals are mostly attended, 
is calculated to give this cause a fatal efficiency. 

We have already alluded to exposure to evening air, 
after the excitement of public exercises, and while prob- 
ably in a state of perspiration. as another frequent cause 
of clerical disease. e can recollect more than one in 
stance where an attack of acute laryngitis was indaced 
by such exposure, and where the penalty was protracted 
suffering terminating in death. 

With respect to the treatment of ehrovic laryngitis, it 
is not our design to discuss the subject at length, neither 
is it possible to point out a course which wall apply to ev- 
ery individual case. This is a disease, to which the old 

age holds pre-eminent] y true, ** an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” We are inciined to believe, 
in the first place, that absolute rest of the organs is indis- 
nape: to acure; and in the next place, few cases can 

so effectually cured, but that the disease wil! return, 

by exposure to causes similar to those which produced it. 
wing to the extremely delicate structure of the organs 
concerned, there is as great danger of this result, as there 
is of putting a delicate musical instrument out of tune, 
- by roughly handling it. Pure air, traveling, and a mild, 
but nourishing diet, have proved eminently beneficial in 
most cases'that have come under our notice; and we 
have also found leeching, followed by an issue at the 
lower part of the neck, afford great relief. An attention 
to the digestive organs is highly imeportant. Gargles of 
a demulcent kind may be used to advantage, and also 
at an advanced stage of the disease, those of a stimula- 
ung nature, such as a weak solution of the sulphates of 
Zinc or copper, or what is still better, the nitrate of silver, 
of the strength of six or eight grains to an ounce of water. 
Some cases have been cured ly a residence in a warm 
climate, and others, by making the tourof Europe. This 
last is a fashionable prescription, and for the most part a 
useful one; but the tour of the United States would prob - 
ably prove as beneficial and less expensive. ‘The body 
should be well guarded by flannels worn next to the skin, 


and warm bathing and the flesh brush are useful auxil- | 


iaries. Walking, and riding on horseback, are the best 


species of exercise, and they should be persevered in till | 
the disease is found to yield. ‘This course will generally | 
prove successful, if commenced before the disease has | 


made much progress. With respect to other diseases to 


which clergymen are particularly Jiable, uiey are to be | 


prevented by avoiding those causes which we have al- , 
ready pointed out, Attention to a few simple rules will 


generally ensure health, usefulness, personal enjoyment, — 


| Strong enough to employ a minister of more eloquent, 


and long life. 
Believing that, under Providence, an efficient and 


faithful clergy is to be the grand instrument in the con- , 


version of the world, and that it actually is at the present 
day the chief support and safeguard of all the social, | 
civil and religious interests of man, these remarks are 
submitted, in the humble hope that they may be produc- 
tive of » and tend to the promotion of virtue, happi- | 


ness and religion. | 


From the New. York Observer. | 





MINISTERS’ SALARIES. 

Messrs. Editors,—Notwithstanding the clear right of 
ministers to introduce their own just claims to the notice 
of their congregations, and that too from the sacred desk, 

et, you are aware, how they have rather chosen to suf- 
fer in silence, than seem to plead indelicately for their 
own support. 





The Apostle Paul has distinctly treated upon this sub- | 
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‘tion of a commodious house o 
‘somewhat in debt. In this emergency, they settle 2miv- 


upon their funds, they 
| would otherwise be willing to do. What is this, but v 





stakeieienittnasQhianeraeatinneeten ooh [Ocy 
Christ, in these words: “ Even so hath the Lor) ondain. 
ed, ee whieh preach the gospel, should liye of the 
‘hat is more reasonable than that the man wh, 

physician, a mechanic, a merchant, a lawyer, &&. oe 
acquire fortune, but, who, at the call of ‘a congrs,. 
devotes his ime and talents to their service, Te 
the least, receive from them a full support, and be en. 
ly “free from worldly cares and avocations?” ~~ 
claim is the more reasonable, because in addition tothe, 
spiritual advantages, the services of the ministry ba 
an important moral influence on the causes which " 
mete the te... poral prosperity of the people among whom 
they labor. 

But how are ministers commonly requited! T),;, 
com pensation is ordinarily adjusted to the lawest pon. 
ble estimate of their presumed wants; it is someing 
the scantiest provision for the supposed necessaries 
life. And even this is ofien complained of as a burdea, 
and is reluctantly paid,—if it be pot sometimes actyai)y 
withbeld—or at least retained long afier it is due. By 
out of this a minister must be always ready to exeicis 
the rites of hospitality, and be an example of beney. 
lence, in giving to the support of the poor, and jowan 
the spread of gospel; and perhaps his own congr. 
gation are the foremost in exacting from him compliance 
with these seriptural demands! Under the circumstay. 
ces actually existing, itis a general rule that ministers pei 
into debt; are reduced.to.the most mortifying straits; 
lay out their money at the worst advantage ; and make 
no provision for old age, or for their families, when they 
_are called to leave them by death. i 

Surely this is wrong; especiatty when in this country, 
and particularly in this city, it is so completely in the 
power of the paar to make an adequate compensa- 
tion. 
There is another thing which congregations do not prop- 
erly consider. It sometimes happens that by the ere- 

t worship, they become 


ister, and in order to relieve themselves from the pressure 
y their minister less than they 


make him virtually pay the interest, and perhaps the 
principal of their church debt, instead of nobly dividing 
the burden among themselves? And by the time they 
have relieved themselves, and li ciated or reduced the 
debt,—through the privation the minister—ani « 
would beeome very proper to consider him,—why it bap: 
pens that the people find out that it is easier to pay * 
smaller than a larger salary, and so they continue the 
former; or the minister dies, and his family are lel 
without provision, if not in debt; or the congregation feel 


at a higher compensation, and so the incumbent 's indw- 
ced to resign and vgcate the place for a more favored suc- 
cessor. This is **to plant a vine and eat not of the 
fruit thereof; to feed a flock and eat not of the milk of 
the flock.” (see 1 Cor. 9: 7.) 

Butto let this pass. There is one aspect of this whole 
subject, which it is highly incumbent on the churches ® 
consider at the present time. 

The increased activity of business and other caus 


S Phe ia seriously. felt, by all those who live on seal 
caunge-tapeived far aay" Iebor, Those who ote aot 
an mn Gee tmore than most rodaeed *f 
ry expenses, feel nothing of the. inconvenience 
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———. the power to adjust their incomes to this 
who Sa aabicrt yt ing = of things. are 
“ee live on & Met ee a oa toe some 
of these, as iers, cle . can, 
ily tan bers, secure an increased compensa- 
“of all others, the most helpless are the minis- 
of the |. They are the last to be considered ; 
wer ress their own wants But how shall 
subsisted before, now meet the excessive 
jemand” upon their sponge ae y- = Ce 
-.% and “strike?” is will not do. ne 
s Coe all others raise their prices upen each o:hee— 
se Wimulated increase fails heaviest on the head of 
the lergyman, who pays, or contracts to pay, from 25 te 
~ cent. more than he did five years ago, for house 
ot fuel, provisions, &c. How shall he be relieved ? 

Tits is the business of thecharches. Let them, then, 

«emble, and take this matter into consideration. Let 
hem consider the law of Jesus Christ on this subject; 
et them feel that if mimsters “‘have sown unto them 
spiritaal things, it is no sach great matter that they 
gould reap the carnal things of their people.” Let 
them consult the proper dignity and comfort of their 
ministers, —and permit thei not tobe embarrassed, mor- 
ified and pained by wnjust perruriousness. They de 
mt live on charity. They must not be feft to capricious 

Let the true groand be taken, which justice 
and bonor require, from those who are gaining wealth, 
and are providing for their own neceésities,—by increa- 
sing the price of their fabor, products, and merchandise, 
—wor forget that this provision for themselves is unjust, 
unless they put it intothe power of their ministers to pay 
the advanced prices which they do not hesitate to require 
from them. so the landlord, who has perhaps advan 
ced his own minister’s rent, and the merchant, who has 
advanced the price of the goods which te sells to his 
own minister, ask himself how he is to be paid, and 
whether it is perfectly safe to sell-or to lease to him, till 
he has seen that his congregation will ¢nable him to pay 
all proper denrands. 

It may be objected that congregations cannot raise a 
larger salary without raising the price of pew-rents. 
Then let it be raised. tis as proper a thing to be raised, 
as heuse-rent, wages, beef, or flour! If it be right to 
pay $5 or $10 a year for pew-rent, to suppert a clergy- 
man,—and this be the preferable mile of raising his sal-' 
ary, itis right to add 35 or 50 per cent. if necessary, in 
order to meet his actual wants. ‘There are some people 
who object to such a preposition, as if it was something. 


out of all reason. But do not they raise their own pri-' 


ces, and saddle the burden upon their own pastors, with- 
out hesitation, when they deal with them ? 

lam happy to state that some congregations have nebly 
moved in this matter; and have justly judged in a com- 
inon sense mode, that if it takes almost 50 per cent. 
more tosupport a family than it did five years ago, then 
ministers cannot, any mere than other men, live as cheap- 
ly as they did then; end if it be right te raise the price 
of provisions and houses, there can be nothing wery fool- 
ish or sinful in — the rise, by taking the moat con- 
vemeut way to assist their ministers to pay it. 

Pavnos. 


From the Salem Landmark. 


OLDEN TIME. 


Extract from the of the Rev. Theophilus Pick- 
oo to the late Theophilus Pickering) (uncle to 
pahent-eal ee ea oe the invitation of 
. in ich, now Essex, to settle with 

them ia the ministry, June 21, 1725: 
“We all know that a minister cannot live creditably 
without e : and we also know what 
Was wont to be a mi , in a mode- 





in our paper money. Indeed such a sum makes a great 
sound in a man’s ears: but ordinarily, men don’t serious- 
ly consider (unless it be in case of their own interest) 
how our province bills are depreciated, nor how the price 
of goods and provisions rises ; and for this reason salary 
men in many towns almost suffer for want, and are con- 
strained to husy themselves in improper employments. 
I don’t speak of it in way of reflection, but of pity and 
compassion. 'Tis true sume places are to be commend- 
ed for their kindness to their ministers, and it redounds to 
their honor also; as there are different places, so there 
are different salaries. But on the other hand, some min- 
isters submit to live upon other terms than in justice they 
ought to do; and undoubtedly you might find some one, 
whose conditions of agreement would be easier than 
mine; for [ confess, for my own part, I can’t (and I think 
I ought not) be contented, unless { have wherewithal con- 
veniently to answer my duties and necessities, and to fur- 
nish me with sch helps and advantages, as whereby I 
might be enabled in my best manner, to serve your true 
interests, and to maintain the character of a minister, as 
it should be; which, to be sure, will not be ae 
to any of you; for I am confident it would not offen 
you to have your minister a credit to you.” 

It is to the credit of the above parish, that they acce- 
ded, in respect to a salary, to all the wishes of the Rev. 
gentleman, who Tived and died among them, with com- 
fort to himself and usefulness to his peo To his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Mr. Porter, the parish offered a sal 
in cash sufficient to purchase from year to year, the fol- 
lowing articles, as their prices might vary, viz: 20 cords 
oak wood, 300 lbs. candles, 10 bushels wheat, 50 lbs. 
butter, 70 bushels Indian corn, 898 Ibs. pork, 900 Ibs. 
beef, 100 Ibs. best cheese, 224 lbs. sugar (brown,) 5 
bushels salt, 12 galls. molasses, 8 bbis. cider—also the 
use of a parsonage house and lands, and salt marsh suf- 
ficient to yield 8 loads of ‘hay; the bwildings and fences 
to be all kept in repair by the parish; which, on the low- 
est calculation, would make a salary of more than $700, 
as money now is. E. 


THE MAN CATCHER. 

During Baxter's residence in Coventry, he, in compa- 
ny with several of the ejected ministers who resided 
there, commenced preaching in a house by the side of a 
common, not many miles from the city. The time of 
service being rather early in the morning, Baxter set out 
for the place the preceding evening. The night being 
dark, he missed his way, and after wandering a fora 
considerable time, esjied a light on a rising ground at 
some distance; to which he immediately bent his steps. 
On hisarrival, he found it emanated from the window of 
a gentleman's house. He called and begged to be allow- 
ed to remain until morning; at the same time, stating 
that he had losthis way. The servant informed his mas 
ter, that a person of very respectable appearance was at 
the door; and wished to be accommodated for the night. 
The gentleman ordered the servant to invite him in. 
The invitation was cordially accepted; and Baxter met 
with the greatest hospitality. At supper, the gentleman 
inquired what was the profession or employment of his 

est. 

Mr. B., from things spoken by his host, saw it was 
mecessary to be on his guard, and replied, ‘I am a man- 
catcher, sir.’ A man catcher, said the gentleman, are 
you? Youare the very person I want. I am a justice 
of the peace in this district, and am determined to seize 
on Dick Baxter, who is expected to b at a neighbor- 
ing ae to-morrow morning, and you shall go with 
me, and [ doubt not we shall easily apprehend the —. 
Baxter no longer remained ignorant of the y sags | his 





host, and consented to accompany him. After breakfast 
next morning, the y set out in the magistrate’s 
carriage for the ' When they arrived, the 


ing to assemble outside of the house; but no 





ie Yalue, is wow equivalent to 02 150 or a2 160 pounds, 
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Dick Baxter made bis appearance to preach. The jus-, 
tice seemed to be considerably disappoiuted ; and said to | 
his companion, he supposed that Baxter had been appri- | 
sed of his design, aod would not fulfil his engagement. 
After waiting for some time in ardent expectation of the 
approach of the Noncunformist, but without effect, Mr. 
B. told the magistrate, that it was a pity for so maby 
people to be collected together, and on the Sabbath mor- 
ning, too, without something being said to them respect- 
ing religion; and hoped he would deliver a short ad- 
dress to therm on that subject. He replied, that as all | 
religious services should begin with prayer, he could not 
verform that part of the duty, not having his prayer 
— in his pocket —However, said the gentleman, | am 
persuaded that a person of your appearance and respect- | 
ability, would be able to pray with them, as well as to 
talk tothem. I beg, therefore, that you will be so good 
as to begin with prayer. After a few modest refusals, 
Baxter commenced the service with a prayer at once 
solemn and fervid. ‘The magistrate was soon melted in- 
to tears. Theman of God then delivered a most impres- | 
sive sermon; afier which, the magistrate stepped up to 
him and said, he felt truly thanktul that Baxter had not 
come, for he had never heard any thing that so much af- 
fected him, in the whole course of his life. Baxter turn- 
ing around to him, with a pathos not to be imitated, » 
said; “Sir, { am the very Diek Baxter of whom you | 
are in pursuit—I am entirely at your disposal.” But the 
justice having felt so much, during the service, entirely 
laid aside all his enmity. 


SCHMITTHENNER ON THE KINDS OF 
WORDS OR PARTS OF SPEECH. 
Translated from the German for the Intelligencer. 


A word is a linguistical sign for an idea. An idea 
nt to my mind cannot be communicated immediate- 
ly 10 another, since every mind is a world by itself, orig- 
inating its own ideas, and receiving nothing {rom without. 
Now if | wish that another should have or be conscious 
of the same thought which I have myself, I must give to 
him a sensible sign, which shall excite him to bring this 
thought before his mind. We give this sign usually 
through language, and we call such linguistical sign a 
word, 

A word, therefore, is not an idea, but the sigz of anidea. 
Of course, the signification of a word is the id-a to which 
it refers. The signification of a word is of two kinds; 
necessury, such as the sound of the word is naturally 
adapted to convey ; and accidental, which, as in proper 
names, has been established arbitrarily er by conven- 
tion. 

If a word is a linguistical sign for an idea, language is 
the mere copy of our thoughts. Of course, the analysis 
of our system of thought must be discoverable in the lan- 
guage itself. There must be as many kinds of words, 
as there are kinds of thought. 





Tabular View of the Partso Speech, as they are natur- 
ally developed in the Origin of Languag®. 
A. 
Noun and Verb, 
or id and esse, 
oe peony Root. 
Abstract Noun or 
General Name. 


| 
Abstract Verb, or 
Verb of Existence. 


Concrete Noun. Concrete Ver. 
1, Of Nouns. 


(1.) As to Quantity. (1.) As to Quantity. 








Noun of Number. 


| 
(2.) As to Quality. 
Adjective Noun. 


| 
(3.) As to Relation. 


Adverb of Quantity, 


(2.) Asto Quality 
Adverb of Salis y. 


(3.) As to Relation, 


Preposition. Adverb of Relation, 
3. Modifiers of Propositions. 
Conjunction, 


All that is conceivable becomes a matter of con 
ness, either as that which is unaffected by time and | 
an actual existence, or as that which passes in ti, T, 
most simple expression of the former, where jt i. oa 
most free from limitation or restriction, is the fe 
(id;) of the latter, the verb fo be, (esse.) That aa 
unites these two ideas, being incapable of definition Ha 
difficult of apprehension, to the common mind fron) whic 
language originated, has no name, and results only ~s 
a higher abstraction; The original forms of thought 
like those of vision; the # and the to be are to the fo 
mer, what the point and the line are to the latter, hone 
cannot say, that the point existed before the line, nor tha 
the line existed before the point ; so priority of existegcs 
cannot be affirmed either of the noun or of the Verb, 
Se wer it is only a higher generalization which unites jie 

w . 

The first and most general proposition, by which we 
place something in time, and of course in the row of er. 
istences, without specifying what it is, is 17 1s. 

I, Nouns or names. 

(l.) Demonstratives, abstract nouns, or general names, 
This appellation we givetothat class of words which ars 
usually called pronouns ; as he, she, it, thou, I, this, that, 
etc. since they point owt rather than name the thing ii. 
self. The Sanscrit grammarians call this class of words 
sarvanamat, (general name,) which is correct, so far as it 
refers to the true nature of the thing; but imperfect, inas. 
much as a general name is in reality no name. The 
Greek name dyrwvusia and the Latin name pronomen, 
rest on a false view of the origin of this part of speech, 
and ought of course to be rejected. 

(2.) Leading words, or concrete nouns or names. | 
the place of the general designation of things by the de- 
mot strative, arises, in the developement of language, the 
concrete or definite name; which is not unfrequently add- 
ed to the demonstrative in the same way as epithets arm 
added to their subjects. ‘The usual appellation (Sans. 
naman, Lat. nomen,) being two general, the appellation, 
Hanptwort or beading ward. which refers to its important 
use in syntax, is perhaps on the whole preferable. 

HI. Verbs, 

(l.) Abstract verb, or verb of existence. This expres 
es existence in its most general sense. The justification 
of this term for the verb fo be, is contained in what has 
been already said. The Latin term abstract seems 
however, to imply a later origin, when in fact it existe! 
earlier than the concrete verb. The name general is wore 
appropriate. 

(2.) Concrete verbs. As with the existence of things 
the mode or manner of their existence is often give?" 
the same word, hence arises the concrete verb; 3 
sleeps, i.e. he is sleeping. As every coucrete ver) !"™ 
plies an attribute, commonly called a participle, one might 
perhaps say, that the verb is the connection of an a 
bute with a subject. . But it is not philasophically sor bir 
torically true that the concrete verb arose in this W#)- 
For the idea of the concrete verb, ax an independent pot 
of speech, is perfectly analagous in its origin to that of t 
noun. And the participle we always find in special =f 

to be derived from the concrete verb, hen: 
cannot be the root of the verb. 


SClOUs. 


The various names given to this part of in mod 
ero ies, ame forthe phost part 0.20 that rh 
almost suppose them nic ‘Toone “ene 
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a tion Zeitwoct, i. e. time-word, is perhaps 
(eran r asevery verb has reference to time, and 
the oe eaishos the verb as something passing in 
ris fom the noun @ denoting an actual existence. 

tiv, from who are accustomed to the usual division of 
To those in common grammars, it may appear 
the ‘pn nd absurd at first view, that the demonstrative 
iratsons + of existence should be represented as the 
; even primitive parts of speech. But the 
‘Jeratiun will show that this is the most ac- 
ling to nature and the most correct. Things must be 
‘s uy’ exist, before names are given to them; and be- 
torn guage was developed things could only be point 
vy ¥ f demonstratives. And it i easy to prove in 
ed ov Bs languages, that the demonstrative pronoun and 
eer of existence are, as it were, starting points, from 
‘ehieb the developement of language has proceeded. 
Fo ‘n the first place, these very words are radical aud 
te the greatest resemblance in all languages; and sec- 





vodly, they ate employed abundaatly ia declension and | 


vot Modifiers of nouns 
i . 
Ne the fuur kinds of words mentioned above, there 


culus, a little manj—in English: lamb, lambkin. Also 
in respect to number, whether one, two, or many, is oft- 
en expressed by singular, dual, and plural terminations. 
it is evident, also, that modifying words are of later ori- 
gin. But as it would be very difficult, in one and the 
same werd, to express all the necessary modifications by 
inflections; and as these modifications need often to be 
considered separately, peculiar kinds of words have aris- 
en in most languages to express these modifications, and 
may be included under the general name of modifiers. 
modifiers of the noun are 

(1.) Nouns of number. ‘These denote guaeatily, and, 
as the idea of quantity would naturally be among man’s 
— impressions, they are for the most, primitive 
we 
_ (2) Adjectives or atitibutives. ‘These define the qual- 
ty of the noun; of course. they express inherent or ac- 
live properties, internal states, etc. 

(3.) Prepositions. ‘These express the relation of things. 
They are indeclinable, as the relations of things are ex- 
terval, and not affected by the changes in them. 

IV. Modifiers of verbs. These, of which the same may 


suid as of the modifiers of nouns, are usually included | 


wader the name of adverbs. Three species have been 
‘oumerated above ; (1.) adverbs of quantity ; (2.) ad- 
verbs of quality; and (3.) adverbs of relatioa. 

_Y. Modifiers of propositions. These show the rela- 
‘oa, whether internal or external, betweea propositions. 
The proposition which is an expression of the judgment, 
capable of modification in the same way as the word 
wbieb is the ign. of a single idea. The words which 
perform this Tice are usually called conjunctions or con- 
wtlies. Their various species depend on the forms of 





THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 





by unmeaning compliment, and exhibit their galantry in 
a thousand superfluous attentions. Here their justice 
ends. They call themselves the defenders of women— 
do they protect her? They praise her virtue—does their 
conduct manifest a real respect?) They compassionate 
_ her weakness—do they sustain her in poverty, cheer her 
‘loneliness with the voice of encouragements, or do aught 
, in any shape to supply her wants or alleviate her afflic- 
tions! The world is a scene of violence, where every 
| man scrambles for his share of plunder; but weak wo- 
man is constrained by her physical inferiority to stand 
apart and gaze hopelessly with little to sustain her or her 
: little ones, but the stray fragments that may fall in her 
, way. She is still, as in olden time, a gleaner in the har- 
| vest of life; and though her responsibilities are equal to 
those of man, she is expected to supply all her wants and 
| perform all her duties upon the miserable pittance whieh 
the reaper leaves behind him as unworthy to be gathered. 
Such is the justice, such is the kindness of man to wo- 
man. 
, It may be adunitted that man is gentle and affectionate 
_to those of the other sex who may be related to him. 
| Strange if he were not. How unnatural would be the 


strangely cold and heartless must be the bosom which, 
not ouly insensible to the loveliness, gentleness avd puri- 
ty of woman, should also prove alien even to the ties of 
soft nature! Man has not been thus unnatural, for the 
necessities of his being forbid ii. But what has he done 
for that portion of the sex disconnected with himself—the 
lone, the friendless? What support or encouragement 
does. the widow with her little enes, or the unprotected 
orphan, or thie [riendless female receive from man? How 
is her labor requited? how her rights maintained? what 
encouragement do the laws extend to her! what suppert 
is flere | by society ? whatchampions spring forth in her 
cause 

The sturdy laborer complains that his wages are low, 
and thousands in a moment unite and procure for him his 
redress; but the widow may toil with superior assiduity 
and receive less than the tithe of the w of man—and 
who strives forher? Is her labor less useful or necessa- 
yi By no means. Are her orphans more readily or 
cheaply sustained than the children of the laborer? Of 
cour e they are not. Yet she is allowed to toil unceas- 
ingly, and receives a pittance, which, if quadrupled, 
would be spurned by a male laborer with scorn. Again, 
the man complains, justly perhaps, that twelve hours la- 
bor is too much for his Herculean frame, and he strikes 
for an amelioration of his condition. The press is clamor- 
ous in support of the poor laborer ; orators and politicians 
espouse his cause and he triumphs. But the lone widow 
sits at her solitary labor, plying the needle with her hands, 
and rocking the cradle with her foot. ‘The sun rises and 
sets upon her, and the stars almost fade from the sky, 
before, with a fevered and exhausted frame, she si 
upon her couch. But who, we ask again, who strikes for 
the lone widow !—who compassionates her wrongs and 
asserts her rights? Perhaps it may be asserted that wo- 
men have no rights. Men are entitled to high wages but 
women should not expect it! Men must not labor more 
than ten hours, but women may toil day and night! 
Might makes right, and the woman being weak and una- 


ble to demand her fair share of the advantages that result. 


from labor, must consent to be as she has been, the drudge 
and slave of those who prate about her beauty and their 
chivalry. 


DUTY OF FAMILY RELIGION. 
If family religion tends to the pemmenennet 
ion tnanilion, thon b inque dates to negléct it is wick- 
edly to rob ourselves and ours, of the greatest advan- 


“YF you deny that religion is advantageous, you mae 
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renounce the name of Christians; yes, and of men too. 
Religion places its subjects under the blessing and guar- 
dianship of Heaven, it restrains them from those practi- 
ces which may be ruinous to them in time and in eterni- 
ty ; it suppresses such dispositions and passions as are tur- 
bulent and self-tormentiog, and affords the most substan- 
tial and refined joys. 

Now, I appedf ti yourselves whether it be not more 
probable that your family should be religious if you sol- 
emnly worship god with them, and instruct them, than it 
would be if you neglected those duties? How can you 
expect that those children and servan‘s will become wor- 
shippers of the God of heaven, if they have been educa- 
ted in the neglect of family religion? Can prayerless 
parents expect to have praying children? If you neglect 
to instruct them, can you expect they will grow up in the 
knowledge of God, and of themselves? If they see you 
receive daily mercies from the God of beaven, and yet 
refuse him the tribute of praise, is it not likely they will 
imitate your ingratitude, and spend their days in a stu- 
pid insensibility of their obligations to their divine Bene 
factor? Is it as likely they will make it their principal 
business in life to secure the favor of God, and prepare for 
eternity, when they see their parents and masters thought- 
less about this important concern, as if they saw you eve- 
ry day devoutly worshipping God with them, and implo- 
ring his blessing upon yourselves and your households ? 

heir souls, sirs, their immortal souls, are intrusted to 
your care, and you must give a solemn account of your 
trust ; and can you think you faithfully dischage it, while 
you neglect to maintain religion in your families? Will 
you not be accessary to their perdition, and in your skirts 
will there not be found the blood of your poor innocent 
children? What a dreadful meeting may you expect 
to have with them at last! Therefore, if you love your 
children—if you would make some amends to your ser- 
vants, for all the service they do to you ; if you would bring 
down the blessing of heaven upon your families; if you 
would have religion in this place, and be conveyed from 
age to age; if you would deliver your own souls,—I be- 
seech, I entreat, I charge you to begin and continue the 
worship of God in your families, from this day to the 
close of your lives. — Pres. Davies, 1757. 


FUNERAL OF A LOST SOUL. 


A few days since I attended the funeral of one of my 
neighbors, who had suddenly died of a disease of the 
heart. He was sitting at a table loaded with luxuries, 
and rejoicing amid his family and guests, when, involun- 
tarily throwing himself back, he gasped and expired. 
Great consternation and distress ensued. He was aman 
of no small consequence in the sphere in which he mo- 
ved. Riches had been lavished upen him, so that he 
had a great establishment and numerous dependents. 
But he had forgotien God. The Sabbath had been to 
him and his household a day of recreation and pleasure. | 
In the morning, if the weather was fair, they usually 
appeared in the house of God with much pomp and 
pride ; but the rest of the day was spent in feasting and 
mirth. His own hand had gotten bim his wealth, and 
he thanked God that he had much goods laid up for many 
years. Butin an unexpected moment he passed to the 
judgment seat. The preparation for his funeral was tru- 
ly magnificent. And when the procession moved from 
his mansion, I could not but think of the remark made 
respecting the Earl of Chesterfield, that nothing could 
have been more gratifying to the pride of his heart, than 
to have looked out of his coffin and seen the respect 
which was paid to his memory. It was indeed * the icy 
pomp with which grandeur mourned magnificently over 
departed pride.” | returned to my home with many so- 
lemn, and [ trust, profitable reflections on human life. 
On entering my room, I cast my eye on an old English 
Bible in the black letter, which lay open on my table: I 





clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sump 
every day, particularly with the mention of hie 1 "ualy 
it being somewhat diflerent from our conumon tramelens’ 
THE RICH MAN ALSO DIED AND IN HELL HE Was py,” 
Buried in hell! What a funeral, thought I, Rin oy 
have been! How different from the one which ion 
attended this day? The burial, not of the body Sopp 
the soul! And its burial in hell! I was hence led ; ; 
series of reflections on the SOUL’s FUNERAL, or the |, 4 
of the lost soul in hell. I first contrasted the pres.” 
tion which had been made in that now forsakep ee 
in my neighborhood, with the preparation made {, th 
funeral of the lost soul. Several days were there w),), 
devoted to it, and almost every trade and handicraf wm. 
brought into requisition, The merchant, the tailor, ;) 
milliner, the coffin-maker, the undertaker, were all ‘ 
full employ. But for the funeral of the soul there ae 
no preparation. No time was allowed for any. |}, 
one who had died of an infectious disease, it was hurries 


jaway, the moment its tenement was broken up; and gi 


was over before the body was laid out or the solemn {y. 


,neral show had been planned by survivors. Ye there 
| were some things done, as in the burial of the body. 


There were carriers employed. These were dilleren: 
from those who carried the soul of Lazarus to Abraham’, 
bosom. Those were angels; these were devils. No gp. 

ls sued for this soul that they might carry it to heaves, 

ine did indeed cast an eye upon it, but they saw yp» 
image of God there—no spirit of holiness, nor devoting 
to Christ; ae be sin, pt ge malice, and blas- 
hemy; and they left it for devils, who eagerly grasped 
f aint bate it to hell. coon Oe 

There were pall-bearers. And. these resembled tho» 
whom I had seen at the funeral of my neighbor, the 
companions of his youth, the partakers of his sin and 

ilt, the men who had ate and drank with him on the 

abbath, and mocked God, and ridiculed the Ho'y Ghos. 
It was indeed proposed that some venerable pious men 
of the place should walk by his coffin, but his widow 
said they had never been his associates in life, and they 
should not be honored in his death; friends in life should 


tbe first regarded. And so it was, as I saw that lost sou! 


berne away into eternity, some foul spirits of darkness 
gathered around it, fro.n whom it revolted with peculiar 
emotions. ‘They were the companions of its youth; its 
associates in crime; who had been hurried before it wo 
eternity, and were now sent to accompany it to the te- 
gions of wailing. 

And there were mourners. In them I was deeply is 
terested. They seemed to be of a different spirit from all 
other attendants. They were neither the wife nor chil- 
dren that had survived. They had been apparently 
great mourners at the funeral of the body, but had cared 
not for the soul. The chief mourmer here was an age! 
mother who had early dedicated his soul to God, and had 
instructed, warned, rebuked, and entreated it with tears, 
that it might be saved, but who had keen foiled in here!- 
fort by the world’s power, and had now seen it cut’ 
without God and hope. She followed it into eternity 
with tears and groans, exclaiming, O my son! my %° 
And mingling his tears with hers, was a minister of the 
cross, who had watched for that soul “ as one that mus 
give account,” who had wrestled hard for it with the An- 
gel of the Covenant, who had seen it under his preach: 
ing, now tremble like Felix, and now like Agrpp. al- 
most persuaded ; yet at last through the wiles of infideli- 
ty, turning away in Grecian scorn, treading under ; 
the Son of God, and doing despite to the Spirit of oe 
and who now beheld it, not as aseal of his ministry *” 
a crown of rejoicing, but as one to whom the gospel 
had preached had been asavor of death unto death. He 
wept, exclaiming, “ If thou, even thon, hadst wm’ 
this thy day the things that belong to thy peace: 
they arehid frees thine eyes.” Such were the mourne™ 





was struck with the account of rich man, who was 


Few, but sorrowful. 
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a ~~, burried with all the rapidity of thought to the 


tace of burial. It was 
Be horrible on all sides round 


“ " 
Pree on furnace flamed ; yet from those flames 
No light, bat rather darkness visible, 


iscover sights of wo; 
ed i. dolefal shades, where peace 
ro rest can never dwell; hope never comes, 
That comes to all ; but tortare without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed . 
With ever burning sulphar unconsum’d: z 
Such place Eternal Justice had prepared. 


There this poor soul was buried, 
« Far from the utmost verge of day.” 


| bad readin my childhood of a man who, supposed to 
he dead, was buried in his tomb, but soon revived; and 
there in his coffin, unable to escape, had, when discover- 
long lain meditating on his past life, on his awful 
condition, wishing for death, and not finding it; and I 
had ever since a peculiar dread of being buried alive. 
4s I saw this soul buried in hell, I could not but sey, 
how awful there to be buried alive! But with this soul, 
x was even so; and I perceived that it was conscious of 
it. for it looked round with peculiar agony in search of 


death. 


P 


There sinners taste the second death, 
And would but can’t expire.” 


I dreaded to think what must be the feelings of this 
soul, now buried in hefl. And [ resolved to turn awa 
from the scene, and engage in something that would di- 
vert my attention, as do men of the world, from the fu- 
neral solemnities of some neighbor or friend; but my 
mind would wander down into that dark abode, and there 
see that once bright and beautiful spirit, which might, 
but for unbelief, have been an angel of light and glory, 
now wrapt in eternal night; deeply realising that through 
its own madness and folly it was lost forever; deeply 
feeling that all its pious friends were now in heaven, and 
happy in God, while it was itself cast out, abhorred of 
God, of Christ, and all holy beings; the eternal compan- 
ion of the devil and his angels, and the prey of its own 
ungovernable appetites and passions; loathing its own 
sins, in which on earth it had had pleasure; remember- 
ing only with anguish insupportable, all the good things 
it had enjoyed in this life, its comforts, and its pleasures, 
the warnings and entreaties of heaven, its day and 
ineans of grace; enduring the stings of conscience and 
the wrath of God. And as it lookel up, and asked, 
How long O Lord? and heard Eternity! Eternity! sink- 
ing back in its infernal pit, 

“to weep and wail forever more, 
Reaping the harvest which its sins had sown.” 


And said I, is this the end of sin? the wages of trans- 
woent Is this the place where the wicked are bu- 
ried? 
Sad world, indeed! ah. who can bear 
Forever there to dwell! 
Forever sinking in despanr, 
In all the paius of hell! 





I fell into an agony, for 1 had friends yet in sin, but more 
than all, I saw at a glance that it was the end to which I 
had fearfully exposed my own soul. While lost to eve- 
ry thing around me, | had a glimpse of one in shining 
garments, who said, ‘1am the resurrection and the life; 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.” “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
‘O thou precious bleeding Saviour!” exclaimed I, “and 
didst thou die for ne? aud wilt thou save me from eter- 
naldeath?” I fell at the mercy seat, I gave myself 

over to his blessed service. Sweet peace beamed u 
me I arose, and went fo'th commending that Almighty 
, 





Redee + 3: in . 
€ad though I have oft sinners, as I never did 


of mourning, yet ‘I think it has beea peculiarly happy 
| for me and for others, that I have auended Tux FruNE- 
RAL OF THE LOST souL.—Vhil. Obs. M. J. 


HOPE AND DESPAIR. 


The moon was veiled, thick, drear, and dark! 
Each starry gem withdrew his beam ; 
And, guideless, left my tot'ring bark 
To stem the ruthless, raging stream. 


A monster rose! one deathdike stroke, 
Aad oar and sail in twain were riven; 
The lightnings flashed, the thunders broke, 
And to his gulf my bark was driven. 


Loud beat the surge—the whirlpool yawned — 
A fiend-like smile the monster crow aed ; 

I prayed, and lo! the day star dawned, 
And with his beam iny guide I found. 


Once mere the tyrant wildly gasped— 
Once deeper laid his hellish snare ; 

The anchor, Hope, I firmly grasped. 
And bade defiance to Despair. 


In vain thy threat! thy rattling chain 
Can paralyze my heart no more ; 

The sky is clear—the starry plain 
Will light my path-way to the shore. 


DEATH-BED SCENE. 
[From a Pastor’s Note Book. | 


“ Yesterday I stood by the bed-side of a youth, strug- 
gling with death. I had visited him frequently during 
a lingering sickness, and conversed and prayed with him. 
The first time I saw him he was extremely thoughtless, 
ignorant, and unwilling to converse; but as his strength 
failed, his fears of death were excited, and he had paid 
great attention to conversations on religion, to the Scrip- 
tu@es, and to prayer. At last, he seemed to be resigned, 
—did not wish to get well, unless he could live better 
than he had done. I indulged the hope that he was pre- 

ared todie. The last time I called on him, was while 

e lay dying. His reason was unclouded and his speech 
distinct ; but the death-strugyles were severe. 1 saw he 
appeared composed, and said, * why are you so willing 
to die?’ * Because,’ he replied, ‘/ wish to get out -f 
trouble” Such, a'as! | fear, is often the kind of submis- 
sion that appears, after a life of impenitence, upon a 
death bed.” 








LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER 

Let us love one another,— not long may we stay ; 

In this bleak world of mourning some droop wh:'« ‘tis 
day, 

Others Tade in their noon, and few linger till eve ;— 

Oh! there breaks not a heart but leaves some ove to 
grieve j 

And the fondest, the purest, the truest that met, 

Have still found the need to forgive and forget : 

Then oh! though the hopes that we cherish decay, 

Let us love one another as long as we stay. 


There are hearts like the ivy though all be decayed, 

That it seemed to twine fondly in sunshine and shade ; 

No leaves droop in sadness, still gaily they spread, 

Undimm'd midst the blighted, the lonely and dead ; 

But the misletoe clings to the oak not in part, 

But with leaves close around it—the root in its heart; 

Exists but to twine it—imbibe the same dew, 

Or to fall with its loved oak aud perish there too. 

Thus, let’s love one another, ‘midst sorrows the worst, 

Unaltered and fond as we loved at the first, 

Though the false wing of pleasure may change and for- 
sake, 


often found it good to go to the house; Aad the bright urn of wealth in particles break. 
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There are some sweet affections that wealth cannot buy, 
That cliogs but still closer when sorrow draws nigh, 
And remain with us yet though all else pass away ; 
Thus, let's love one another as long as we stay. 





CONFESSIONS OF CRIMINALS; 
OR, DREADFUL EXD OF DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


Cotton Mather, in bis Magoalia, gives a brief history 
of severa! criminals, who were executed in New England 
during the 17th century, [@r capital crimes. In the dy- 
ing confession of five of these criminals, disobedience to 
parents is represented as the chiefcause of their dreadful 


end. 


A MAn execuren at Boston, 1674.—My disubedi- 
ence to my parents brought this misery upon me. My 
father gave me good instroctions when | was a child; 
but 1 regarded therm not. 1 would not go to school when 
iny father would have sent me to it. would not go to 
a trade, when my father would have put metoone. Af- 
ter my father's death | would not be subject to them that 
had the care of me; L ran away from them; and after 
that Lran away from several tnasters. Thus I ran into 
the jaws of death. 

A Man execuren At Boston, 1681.—This man had 
been wicked overmuch. His parents were guilty per- 
sons; bot he was a child of Belial. He began early to 
shade off his disobedience unto them; and early had a 
crime laid to hischarge. After which he fled into a dis- 
rolute corner of the land, whereof it might be said, ‘ sure- 
ly the fear of God is not in this place.’ The instances of 
his impiety grew so numerous and prodigious, that the 
wrath of Almighty God could bear no longer with bim ; 
he was ome for the gallows. 

A roune woman Executep at Boston, 1693.—I 
believe the chief thing that hath brought me into my pres- 
ent condition, is, my disobedience tomy parents. 1 des- 
pised all their godly counsels and reproofs; and was aly 
ways of a haughty stubborn spirit. So that now I am 
become a dreadiul instance of the eurse of God belong- 
ing to disobedient children. 1 mast bewaii this also, that 
although I was baptised, yet when I grew up, I pet 
the bonds that were laid upon me to be the Lord's. ad 
| given myself to God, as soon as | was capable to con- 
sider that 1 had been, in baptism, set apart for him, how 
happy I had been. It was my delay to repent of my 
former sins, that provoked God to leave me unto the 
crimes for which I am now to die. 

A youxe woman ExecuTep At Sprinerrevo, 1698. 
Her despising the continued counsels and warnings of her 
golly father-in-law, laid the foundation of her destruc- 
tion. 

A YouN@ WOMAN ExecuUTED AT Boston, 1698.—This 
person came to an ignominious death on the gallows, at 
the age of 19. We extract the following remarks from 
the serinon preached on the day of her execution: 

* But the chief sin of which this chief of sinners now | 





cries out, is, her undutiful carriage towards her parents. | be 


Her language and her carriage towards her parents, were 
indeed sach, that they hardly durst speak to ber; but 
when they durst, they often told her it would comme to | 
this. ‘They, indeed, with bleeding hearts, have now for- 
given thy rebellions. Ah, Sarah, mayest thou cry unto 
the God of heaven to forgive thee!” 

In view of the sin and the consequences of disobedience | 
to parents, as illustrated in the dreadful end of these five 
unhappy persoas, we warn our young readers to beware 
how they trifle with parental authority. God gave this | 
authority to your parents, to be exercised in restraining | 
you from sin; and those parents who neglect to exercise 


it—and those children who trifle with it, sin against God, 





expose themselves to sortow and trouble in this world, dpabteinat’ least we 


and endanger the happiness of their souls for eternity. | 
“Children, obey yout parents in all (binge i tact may | 
be well with thee at Goat thayest’ ‘Jong on the’ 


sons for doubting the authority of him 





earth.” Parents, if your children make tl as 
restrain them, and “ bring them up in the suet Vile, 
monition of the Lord,’’ and ad. 


oa ee 


THE PENITENT SLAVE, 


A traveler who was riding through a forest jp V:... 
ia on horse back, thinking he en mache os 
towards the thicket whence it seemed to proceed, oe 
safficiently near, he overheard a voice, though he hen 
discern no object ; he only caught the words, «@ yey 
lookee down, see poor nigger! him heart as black as ie 
—dear Lord Jesus ccme all way down w save ro 


=e 
Here the horse snorted, and alarmed the black H 
raised himself a little and cried out beseechingly,—«¢), 
no whippee poor nigger.” . 

Mr. S.— What were you doing ? 

Slave.—Prayiug to God. 

Mr. S—What for 7 

Slave.—Me poor nigger sitmer; black heart, black oy 
skis: me come to wood pray God save me. 

Mr. S—Boy, I pray to the same God. 

Mr. S.—Yes, and will pray with you! 

Slave—/( falling flat on his face.J—Oh du, Massa and 
kneel upon poor nigger. ty 

Mr. Smith immediately knelt down, but as it may 
readily be conceived, not upon him, but by his side; api 
thus t ey both worshipped together Him who made of one 
blood al! nations of men to dwell on all the (ace of the 
earth, and who by one and the same precious will was) 
away the equally offensive stain of sin, upon the white 
man and the blach—Coz and Hoby’s Narrative. 


THAT LITTLE CLOUD. 


_“ That little cloud which came up on Monday eve- 
ning,” said a minister to his people one day, “ was the 
means of a loss to our missionary board of several thou- 
sand dollars.’ 

The facts were these. On the evening of the monthly 
concert fur prayer next previous to the time of the min- 
ister’s making this remark, just as people were getting 
ready to attend church, a little cloud had come up from 
the West, seeming to threaten a shower—and a few 
drops of rain, if I remember correctly, actually fell. 
The result was that a large proportion of those who were 
accustomed to attend and aid the cause of foreign mnis- 
sions by their contributions, remained at home ; and thus 
it was that the loss was sustained. 

And must it be so? Must a cause which Christians 
profess to hold dear to be retarded by a deficit of nearly 
one twelfth of what would otherwise be its yearly resou'- 





ces, jun because a cloud happens to appear io the hos- 


son?” Is a cause like this to be put in jeopardy, lest a 
drop of water should peradventure fall upon the new 
dress, or a new coat or hat of some individual? Is this 
ape apiek of Him whose disciples we profess ourselves ‘0 


Suppose some of those excellent men and wome?, 
who were called, about 1800 years ago, to follow the 
Saviour, had hesitated to do so, for fear they should be 
caught out inthe rain? Suppose a little cloud, just then 
rising from the western sea, had caused them to disre- 
gard the divine call, and to stay at home ? Do you think 
they would have been regarded ‘as disciples! Do we 
hear of any such ee being made ! , 

But why might not the plea, “ Oh, that little cloud,’ 
have been admissible then as well as now? We have 


our umbrellas to shelter us, at least while we could walk 


the distance which attendance on a monthly concert usu- 


ally requires. These, raey had not. e have 00 
to have none—in regard to 
the character of Him who calls us. had better re@- 


spake. They 
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ut their hands “to the plough ;” but we ;dint of the most persevering ellorts, and assuming largo 


ed in the work. 


responsibilities himself, about eight ) ears ago, this church 


intelligent heathen think of our de- | was enabled to erect a house for God. 


yse, which must languish or be exposed two 
ause a little cloud h 
in the horizon? 


hose whom we 


ps to appear, just 
t would the spir- 
to meet in the 
po they say? 
fit? What will he say in that day when 
before him and begin to enumerate our 
in his Father’s house? Is there not 
believe that he will tell us, “ I know not 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity 7” 
rd the difficulty of walking 
a nile to do good, lest we should encoun- 


we shall appear 
claims © a ™@ 
yreat reason [0 

hence ye are 5 
p 7 shall we then rega 


half a mile or 


but help regarding it as a shame for people 
be the disciples of our Lord and Saviour, 
t the monthly concert for prayer in be- 
flicient agent in the Divine hand 
cuniary contributions connected with 
of turning mankind from darkness and error to light 
ond trath ;—1 regard it as a great shame, I say, for such 
-_ le to suffer Causes so trivial to keep them at home. 
hey seriously afraid of injuring their clothes? 
Then let them wear something not so easily injured. 
Are they afraid of catching cold? Then it is high time 
for them to change their habite. A person whv enjoys 
any considerable degree of bodily vigor, and yet finds 
himself liable to take cold by being wet ina shower even 
though he should go immediately and change or dry his 
clothes, is in a pitiful condition; and it is no less his du- 
ty as a Christian, than it is for his happivess as a man, 
to harden himself by the appropriate means. 
not in his power to harden himself in a single day, or 
evena single year, does not render it the less his duty to 
begin the work. On the contrary it only renders it a 
more imperious duty to commence it, and to do so imme- 
diately. ‘The habits of modero days are too effeminate 
le good soldiers in the cause of Christ.— 


Boston Recorder. 


DEEP FEELING OF PRESONSIBILITY 
ESSENTIAL TO INDIVIDUAL USEFULNESS. 


| Farnished by a Clergyman.]} 


, in the state of Vermont, where 
the bounty of the A. H. M. S. has aided a feeble church 
in sustaining the Gospel for several years, lived Deacon 
For more than 17 years, he was the only deacon of 
the church, and during a greater part of that time their 
Fle made a profession of reli 
It then consiste 


who profess to 
and w believe tha 
issions is an e 


_asitle from the pe 





V 
d 
: 
: 





In the town of 


only spiritual leader. 
when the church was organized. 
only eight members, and he was unanimously elected 
deacon. He was then about twenty-seven years of age. 
For a long time after its organization, this church had no 
place of meeting, except a room in a private house; and 
no preaching except the occasional labors of a traveling 
missionary, or the services of a neighboring pastor at a 
communion season. But from the time the church was 
organized, until the death of Deacon S., public service 
was reguiarly kept up on the Sabbath, when they were 
without a pastor, and one or more prayer meetings were 
held during the week. At these meetin 
ways officiated, It was mainly through his individual 
was settled, and sustained 
for five years This church has enjoyed several pre- 
cous revivals of religion, by which its numbers were in 
creased from eight to nearly one hundred. Some of the 
most interesting of these revivals took 
estitute of the steted means of grace, and are to 
» 88 to human instrumentality, to Deacon 
heir Bre pouty shan ay 
bed rst serious impressians 
kind and faithful warnings and coubs 


Deacon S. al- 


exertions, that the first 


place, when they 





bec D3 


Is it asked, how a mechanic. of limited intellectual 
| qualifications and pecuniary means, could accomplish so 
miuch for the cause of Christ?) 1 answer, it was “a 
decp feeling of his individual responsiitity.” He felt 
like one to whom Jesus had said, * Son, go work to day 
in my vineyard,” and who expected that his Master 
would * come and reckon with fum.” The “ well done” 
of that master, was what he aimed to secure. The traits 
of character ia which he is werthy of imitation are— 

I. Activity. From the time he made a profession 
of religion till his death, he was always cagaged iv his 
Master’s cause. Whemthe church was destitute of sta- 
ted preaching, Deacon S. performed much of the duty 
which devolves on a pastor. He read two sermons on 
the Sabbath, superin ended the Sabbath School, and lead 
the services of the conference in the evening. Besides 
attending one or two weckly prayer meetings, it was his 
cusiom often to visit all the members of the church. to 
converse and pray with them, and endeavor to excite 
them to more activity in the service of Christ. His ef- 
forts were not confiued to professors of religion. By the 
distrivution of tracts, by personal conversation, by exhor- 
tation in public and private, he labored to bring sinners 
to repentance. He took a deep interest in all benevolent 
enterprises, devoting te their interests both time and mon- 
ey. His was noi a fitful activity. It was aflame which 
burnt on steadily and brightly, till it went out in death. 
In his dying hour, when urged not to extaust himself by 
talking, he replied, with characteristic energy, 1 18 BET- 
TER TO WEAR OUT, THAN TO RUST OUT.” 

Il. Decision. This was seen, in his unyielding ad- 
herence to those views of truth and duty, which, he be- 
lieved, accorded best with the mind of the Spirit. 
Though ardently attached to the doctrines and form of 
government of his own church, he cheerfully admitted, 
that in all evangelic denominations, there were many 
who bore the image of his divine Master; for whose sake 
he loved them, and embraced them in the arms of cliris- 
tian fellowship. But he was never to be moved from his 
own ground, by any interested or time-serving policy. 
Let who would waver, he was always firm. Let who 
would give up important troth for the sake of making 
proselytes, or securing the influence of worldly men, he 
would never yield. 

If. Promprsess. It was a principle with him, nev- 
er to shrink from any duty which be could perform. Ac- 
cordingly, he never refused to pray or speak in a meeting 
when requested. Rarely ever, when opportunity oecur- 
red, did he wait for an invitation to speak in behalf of 
his Master. Equally prompt was he to engage in Sab- 
bath schools or Bible classes, or any eflort to promote the 
cause of Christ. 

IV. Poncrvaurry. It was arule with bim never to 
be absent from public worship, or any of the meetings of 
the church, unless he had an excuse which he could 
carry into his closet, and pray over, and which his con- 
science told him would stand in the day of judgment. 
Such was his conscientious adherence to this rule, that 
he rarely ever suffered worldly business or company to 

event him from being present at all weekly meetings. 
His calculations were all made with reference to that ob- 
ject, and when company called, he did not, like too ma- 
ay professors, gladly make this an excuse for staying at 
home, but would invite them to accompany him, and if 
they refused, he would request them to excuse him for a 
litthe season. This was done in such a manner as rare- 
ly ever to give offence. Such was his punctuality, if be 
Was not present at any meeting, the inquiry was gene- 
rally made, “ Is Deacon S. sick, or out of town!” Ta 
this respect, he was the riyht arm of the minister, when 
the church was blessed with a pastor, and the leader.of 
the flock, When it was destitite. _ ' 
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As he lived, so he died, stroug in the Lord, and strong 


simple truth; **O tell the members of the church that I 
love them—that I have always loved them. They ap- 
pear nearand dear to me. They seem like children. I 
desire to bless and praise God for it.” 

This is an age of associated action. We actin mass- 
es, and much good is accomplished. But are we not in 
danger of attempting to do that by combinations, which 
properly belongs to the individual, and of merging indi- 
virlual respunsibility in the general efforts of societies ? 
These two things must be kept distinct, or personal piety 
will decline, and the church become feeble aod corrupt. 
Piety, to be vigorous and healthful, niust exist, and feel, 
and think and, act, under a deep sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, as well as m connexion with others. Let 
those who would be as useful as Deacon S., be as aclive, 
decided, prompt, and punctual, though they have to act 
alone. Let them act from a deep conviction, that they 
must give account of themselves to God. How soon would 
the moral power of the chureh be increased, in a tenfold 
proportion, our waste places be built up, and Zion shine 
forth in the beauty of holiness, if every under officer felt 
his responsibility, so as to honor God in life and in death. 
“ For they that have used the office of a deacon well, pur- 
chase to themselves a good degree, and great boldness in 
the faith, which is in Christ Jesus.” —Pastors’ ay a 
A. 





For the Intelligencer. 
OUGHT I TO BECOME A MISSIONARY 
TO THE HEATHEN? 


We know of no peried iu the history ef the church, 
when the “ Macedonian cry” was so often and so distiact- 
ly heard, as atthe present; and in consequence of which, 


in the affections of the church. They mourned for him, | whole world. 
as fur a Father. They felt that his dying message was | 
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labor, we should regard the a, 


Ive Claims Of the 
But how many do we fiad, who in examinin,. ».- 
ject feel that it is granted by all, that itis thes wg 
remain in their own country, unless they can hay, 
special reasons for going to the heathen. Hence be 
account for the prevailing opinion that the « spirit ¢ ry 
Gospel” is something entirely different from the on te 
sionary spirit,” and that those who decide to Mi 
aries to the heathen, must necessarily possess More pj 
and self-denial than those who labor at home. We it a 
fore find many who have strong desires for the sal “: 
of the heathen, shrink from the Mission field, ten 
they find themselves incompetent for the task— = 
the same time they consider themselves, and 
by others, to be thoroughly qualified to preac! 
at home. 

If the command of God is not sufficiently explicit 
this subject, we would ask, by what principle of Chrinias 
philosophy can we = - hg the gospel from the many ani 
give it to the few? Why should we not regard the py, 
parative claim of the whole world in making Up our te 
cision on this subject? Is not the soul of the Para » 
as much value as the soul of an American? wa 

Perhaps some one may say, if ail leave EXCept those 
who have special reasons for staying at home, we shogij 
have comparatively few, or none at all, to preach to ys. 
to promote revivals of religion; to build up the churches 
and in this way be preparing men to go to the heathe, 
by and by. This objection is as old as the heathen 1 
tions, and probably will continue tu be urged for a joo 
time to come by those who prefer their ease to the tik 
and labors of the Missionary. When we reflect that the 
church has ever flourished in the same proportion thy 
she has acted in compliance to the command of Go 
‘Go ye into all the world,” &c. we see that this objection 
can have no sort of weight. Who will attempt todeny 


be Mission. 


k—while » 
Are though 
i the L08pe| 


the question, “* Ought I to be a Missionary to the hea-|that the commencement of Missionary operations i: 


then !”’ is felt to be one of vital importance by a greater 
proportion of those who are preparing themselves for fu- 
ture usefulness, than was ever knowa at any former 
ume. 

Many however in coutemplating this question, have 
remained for a long time in doubt respecting the decisiou 
duty requites them to make, and in laboring to come to 
a right decision they have attempted to weigh the argu- 
ments on both sides, and too frequently the decision has 
been to remain at home; from the fact, ne doubt, that this 
field appears éo them more inviting, and ia a greater want 
of laborers. 

We will mention only one reason, among the many 
which might be adduced, why we suppose the majority 
decide this question in the negative, and that, lies in the 
very nature of the question itself. This question contem- 
plates at the out-set, that our own country presents a har- 
vest-field of more importance than any pagan land, and 
that the call for laborers is louder and more urgent. Hence 
those who examine this subject feel that duty requires 
them to stay at home, unless they have some special rea- 
son why they should go to the heathen. 

Our Saviour has lett this charge to his followers, ‘“‘ Go 
ye into all the worid and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Why not uaderstan! this command in its plain- 
est sigaification ? If so shall we not consiler it the duty 
of all to carry the gospel to the poor and destitute in pe- 
gan lands, unless they have special reasons why they 
should not? . 

But suppose we reverse this question, or substitute the 
following—** Ought [ to preach the gospel at home?” 
Shall we not come to a right decision, with comparative- 


America was the commencement of a new era in th 
church? Who has not seen that since the America 
Board commenced their operations, primitive Christianivy 


has been increasing—that revivals of religion have t- 
come quite common, and that converts have been mult 


plied a hundred fold? The promises of God are full ani 


plain on this point. “ There is that scattereth and vet in- 
creageth, and there is that withboldeth more than is mee, 
but it tendeth to 
made fat, and he that watereth shall be watered also bin- 
s if.” 


verty.” “The liberal soul shall be 


From what has been said, we can easily see what 


would be the effect if all our young men should decide w 
be Missionaries, unless they had some special! reason wy 
— should not. 


o say that they would not be supported, is a libel 


upon the church, for there is an abundance of wealth is 
the church to evangelize the world: and would it not be 
readily and willingly given, if, when the church is pray- 
ing ** the Lord of the 
his harvest,” her sons and her daughters shculd sy. 
“*here we are, send us?” 


est to send more laborers ist 


God has made all nations of one blood; every man» 


a member of a body of eight hundred millions, five hv 
dred millions of w are 
ion. Now as a member 
do? Ought I not to have the same care for my fellow 
men, as 
[ to place myself in their 
thus treat me? 


rishing for the lack of is 
this family what ought I © 


e member of the body for every part! Were 
ition, would I have them 


Ought I not to “ render to all their dues ?” 
All things, whatsoever ye would that men shovld do 


ly but little or no difficulty? ‘The latter question seems | you, do ye also so to them; for this is the Law and the 
to imply just what the Saviour designed should be under- Prophets. tia 


stood in his command, ** Ge ye into all the world,” &c. 


that “the field is the world”—that ali men are our breth- selves for future 


ow were all our men who are pi¢ pariog 
ekem't ia thetasetves in aland 





yen, aod that in making up our decision where we should | of darkness, in a heathen land, justly exposed w the wratt 





scnoe=<epepeest 


e-. 









pm] ____ ho could tell them of 

ere those who could tell them of a 
Gor, and there Wr should we desire that they should 
y of esca ‘hat should we think of them, if, whenthey 










duty , Lae perishing, they could, but did not lend a help- 
P We ne ine band ? 00,000 in this condition, sinking into 
it of si, There are SN rate of 15,000,000 a year, without 
. Mi a ~ how to escape “ the wrath to come.” Our Sa- 
LiSsion, pn pis | the bright world of bliss and glory, prepared a 
Ie Dery for their escape, informed us of his plan of salvation, 
C thon. ¥) commanded us to publish it toothers. If we neglect 
Vtg a what will they think of us? Will not God re- 
ae ’ re at our hands their blood, if _we can, but do not send 
While » 4 the word of eternal life? Were we in their condition, 
though shal would we that they should do forus? That will 
* 208)! nem. 
my ? cen the many good effects which would naturally 
ICit result from all acting on the principle which we have 
istign wentioned, there is but one which we have time to con- 
OY and siler. Doubtless there would be a much less number 
€ Com. who would stay at home than there is at home at present, 


and on these few a greater responsibility would be thrown, 
than is or ever bas been ie I the ministers of this coun- 
ry—and of course, instead of quarreling, contending and 


Ur de. 
yan { of 


no importance, 


those disputing on subjects of comecqnvaly ) 

hoald they would be under the necessity of laboring faithfully 
us; for the salvation of those around them, or in a very few 
ches, years see the American church extinct—* the candlestick 
then entirely removed out of its place.”’ 

ua May all our young men consider well this subject be- 
long fore deciding to remain at home, remembering that they 
toils will have to meet the decision which they make at the 
the bar of God, and, before millions of defrauded heathen, 
that auswer there for the course which they shall take. Think 
rod, not that your aid is not needed among the heathen, 1200 
on are needed to be sent out by the American Board the next 
ny year, and our Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal brethren 
ia are calling loudly for more laborers to send forth to the 
he millions that are ready to receive the word of life. Let 
an usall, therefore, when examining this subject, feel that it 
ty is our imperative duty to become missionaries to the hea- 
e- then unless we have special reason why we should preach 
the gospel at home. C. 

: For the Intelligencer. 

. TO PARENTS AND 8S. SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


No. 3. 


The subject last examined, suggests a topic which to 
us appears of no ordinary importance. We will brief- 
ly notice the ertent of the desecration of the Sab- 
bath by children and youth, and inquire what can be done 
by Parents and Sabbath School Teachers, to put a stop to 
this most alarming sin. Of late, vi s efforts have 
been made, by individuals and associations, to bring the 
extent and consequent danger of Sabbath-breaking before 
the consideration of the religious and motal community. 
Persons of enlarged information, have been appointed to 
collect and arrange fuets, for the purpose of showing the 
magnitude and calamitous character of this evil. ey 
are most startling, and orust thrill every Christian and 
patnot with the intensest anxiety. As a nation we are 
fast becoming a Sabbath-breaking people. We are roll- 
ing Onto moral ruin, with a rapidity — to the surpris- 
ng locrease of our national Mints e are astonished 
pon inguiry, to ascertain how large a proportion of the 
Whole number of our population, never attend public wor- 
ship on the Lord’s day. In this State, so long di ish- 

ed for its Puritanical attachment. to the ‘and its 
institutions, it is computed by a very low estimate, that 
one third of its whole number of inhabitants, never enter 
the sanctuary of God his holy day. The evil swells 
a8 we examine it. What vast multitudes | dese- 
. State the day’! élers on the Sabbath both for pur- 
poses of and pleasure, has become “a fashion too 
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common to incur the censure of the law. And here is 
the danger. When law becomes powerless to put an in- 
terdict upon transgression, because crime has grown into 
fashion—what can we expect but outbreakings of rebell- 
ion against every thing sacred ! 

But we must restrict our remarks to an exposure of the 
evil as.affecting children and youth. The subject view- 
ed in this relation, wears its most important aspect. The 
risiug generation must soon crowd the present actors from 
the stage. Our youth must be taught to keep holy the 
Sabbath day, or the time is not far distant, when our In- 
stitutions of piety and civil freedom will falltogether. A 
large proportion of almost every community, consists 
of young men—mechanics and clerks. Of this number, 
comparatively an inferior proportion may be called strict- 
ly religious. Many of those who do not profess to be re- 
ligious, are most correctly moral, and perhaps are regu- 
lar in attendance on the exercises of the Sabbath. Oth- 
ers, and they constitute a vast number, never are seen 
within the doors of the sanctury. They meetin groups, 
that they may pass the day in some fascinating amuse- 
ment—perhaps in playing cards or some game of chance. 
Some of this class are daring enough in their contempt of 
the day, to engage in riding or sailing. Others, again, 
may be found passing the day in idleness, or surfeiting 
in sleep, eating and drinking. Many frequent those low 
sort of hotels, which are such pests in all our large pla- 
ces. These young men. many of them, are removed 
from parental care and restriction. They have false no- 
tions of liberty, and are proud to set at defiance all law 
and authority. Ifany of this class, spendthe Sabbath in 
reading, they read only books calculated to fit them for 
aabeioken. They peruse exclusively works of fiction— 
romances or plays, or vulgar tales and songs. which tend 
to corrupt the taste and inflame the passions. Appren- 
tices, and in many places they are well nigh a majority, 
are exposed to the sin of Sabbath-breaking, to an alarm- 
ing extent. They are surrounded by strong temptations. 
Their masters perhaps exercise over them no control on 
the Sabbath. Whether they attend public worship, or 
not, is for them to decide. We know the tendency of 
corrupthuman rature. In the vivacity of youth, they at 
first become heedless, till at length they lose all respect 
for the Sabbath and its ordinances. If they are the sons 
of pious parents, they soon forget the instructions they 
received in childhood. In this way multitudes become 
Sabbath-breakers, profane, intemperate, bold in trans- 
gression. It has come to pass, as a general th'ng, that 
young men feel quite beyond the control of others. At 
the ages of fourteen and Bficen, they begin to manifest a 
restlessness under proper government, any of thisage, 
are left to their own choice, and we see them in their first 
infringement upon the sacredness of the Sabbath. They 
find older companions ready to entice them. In a@ short 
time they become able to master their consciences. Yes! 
the youth of our land are in the high way to ruin; and 
they will carry with them our civil and religious insti a- 
tions, Sabbath breaking engenders scepticism and ulti- 
mate infidelity. 

Those who are grey in sin, are almost beyond tlie reach 
of reformation. The youth of our land—these are our 
only hope. In this era of invention and novelty, the 
young are assailed by a thousand temptations, to step be- 
yond the limits marked out by religion and morality. In- 
genuity has opened new sources of pleasure and emolu- 
ment, An appeal is made to the inferior parts of our na- 
ture. The young heart is open toattack. It is too busy- 
ant to reflect.—We leave this topic at present, to be re- 
sumed in our pext number. 





For the Inatelli 
FOREIGN TRACT APPROPRIATION, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRis 15, 1837. 
The American Tract Society at their late annive 


er. 
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resolved, that the fields of usefulness opened by divine 
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. 600 converts; a spirit of inquiry awakened ; large priat- 
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Providence abroad, claim the sum of at least Tartr- 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS from the Society, the current 
year, for Tract operations in foreign and pagan lands. 

Since the anniversary, extensive correspondence has 
been received from various foreign stations; the foreign 
missionary institutions of our land have been respective- 
ly consulted ; and the Executive Committee, after a care- 
ul consideration of all the facts cocnmunicated, at an ad 
journed mecting, New York, September 26, 1836, unan- 
iniously 

Resolved, That as funds shall be received, appropri- 
ations be transinittea to foreign stations, under the direc- 
tion of the Finance Committee, as follows: viz. 

To China, for use of American missionaries, Rev. Mr. 
Gutzlaff, Leang Afa, Keuh Agang and others, and to 
aid in the preparation of Chinese metal type, a work io 
wogress both by Rev. Mr. Dyer, at the east, and by M. 

authier, and others in Paris, who find that the 30,000 
Chinese characters, not obsolete, may be printed from 
9,000 type seperate and combine!; the Chinese being 
the written language of probably 300 millions; Chinese 
yrinting conducted without interruption at Singapore, Ma- 
ale &c.; many new Tracts prepared ; and openings in 
the maratime provinces, and among Chinese residing in 
other countries, ‘for as many books as can be printed.’ 
Through the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions $2,500; Board of Missions Protestant 
Episcopal Church $500; Western Forcign Missionar 
Socie:y $1,000. $4,000. 

To Singapore and Indian Archipelago, embracing 50 
millions, Chinese, Malay, Javanese, Bugis, &c.; a large 
printing establishment, with type in various languages, 
and a stereotype foundry being in active operation ; De. 
ang Afa, Keuh Agang, and several others employed at 
Singapore in Chinese printing; great facilities of inter- 

course with all the neighboring countries and the ports of 
China; a large mission having been sent out by the 
Reformed Dutch Church, to be located at present in Ja- 
va. $3,000 
To Siam, wt ere are two printing establishments, with 
access to millions of Chines, Malays, Peguans, Cam- 
bojans, Laos, &c. Barkok alone containing 400,000 
Chinese ; most of the adult Siamese being able to read ; 
Rev. I. J. Roberts, from a new Missionary Society at 
the west, having recently sailed for Siam, to labor main- 
ly as a distributor. hrough the American Baptist 
Board $1,000 ; American Board of Commissioners 31,000, 
$2,000 
For the Shans, a great people bordering on, and com- 
mingling with the inhabitants of Barmah, Thibet and Chi- 
na; the American Baptist Board have recently establish- 
ed a Mission and a press at Assam, with Burman and 
Shan type, $300 

To ait for the Burmese, Turlings, and Karens; 
among whom are 7 stations ; upwards of 30 Missionaries ; 


ing establishments a stereotype foundry ; the whole Bi- 
ble printed, and 24 Tracts to which the Society’s funds 
may be applied; two presses entirely occupied! with 
Tracts; many native distributers ; frequent tours, made 
for distribution ; millions of readers, and God richly add- 


blessing. + If Hindooism is ever to be subye.,.. 
missionary at this station, «I believe wan om S8Y¥, 
the first place as the instrumental cause.’ we Oreupy 
For the T+lingas, 13 millions in a country . = 
Orissa and Madras on the Coromandel coas; ean 
mission of the American Baptist Board ; laroe dead 
the Bible, Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, -..""" 
Tract’s having been already primed at Ma: 
linga, or Teloogoo language. - 
_ For Ceylon, where are seven mission stations. > 
sionaries; 39 native assistafits; 122 free school, . 
seminary of young men; a press; ‘Tracts issued : 
native distributers, and the distributions much blema) 
For Southern India, for use of Missionaries of yd 
ican Board of Commissionaries for Foreign Missions a 
tion at Madura, among the Tamul people, a strony ha, 
of Paganism, anu other stations about to be eStablishe) 
For the Makrattas, where are presses with a 
type foundery ; one or more Missionaries wholly aan 
to the preparation and distribution of Tracts and books 
which are found to be an indispensable auxiliagy. 


“and Sf ye 
Madras in the T 


For the Sandwich Islands, where 3,420 of ny 
have been prepared; 3 presses issue from 6 to 10 tna 
ion pages annually; and the Missionaries have at no jin, 
been able to meet the immediate, pressing demand te 


books. : : > £1.00 
For Persia, for use of exploring mission of Protests» 
Epis. Church. $5) 


for Nestorians in Persia, who retain much of the sin. 
plicity of the Gospel, and express great anxiety to te. 
ceive Christian books; missiun station at Tambreez. 
£5, 
For Asia Minor, for use of Missions of A. B.C. Fu 
at Smyrna, Scio, Broosa, and Trebizond ; there being x 
Smyrna a large printing establishment with type for v. 
rious languages, a stereotype foundery, and’ numems 
publications issued. $150) 
To Smyrna, for use of Mission of Western Foreign 


Missionary Society, who have a press and extensive 
openings for distribution, especially Modern Greek. 
$1,000 


T’o Greece, for use of Mission of the Protestant Episo- 
pal Church, who have an efficient press at Syria; prim 
ed last year at the Society’s expense 1,714,000 pages; 
have a Harmony of the Gospels and other valuable works 
in preparation, and wide openings for distribution. Nev 
mission recently sailed for the island of Crete _ $1,500 

To Greece, for Missionaries of A. B. C. F. M.; 22,00) 
publications distributed from Athens the last year, an! 
many more might have been given had supplies beer 
furnished ; * people have applied for books from al! par's 
of the country.’ ay" 
d'o Constuntinople, chiefly for the Armenians, who 
‘ seem to be waking up en masse,’ including Jews in Tur- 
key, Greeks, &c. $1,00) 

To Russia, for use of Tract friends in St. Petersburg). 
who labor for 60 millions; have issued 50 Tracts in Rus, 
Finnish, Estonian, Swedish, Mongolian, &c. all of which 





ing his blessing; most of the Burman Tracts being trans- | 
lated into T'ailing, in which language ‘the call for books, 
is distressing ;’ and five Tracts Coed and others prepar- | 
ed at Tavoy for the Karens. $1,000 

For Northern India, for use of Missionaries of West- 
ern Foreign Missionary Society at Lahore, who have two 
presses, and have distributed extensively in journeys and 
tours; the missionaries also being about to be irene 

To Orissa, for useof ~ oe General Baptist and Am 
Baptist Missionaries; this being the ‘ Holy Land’ of In- 
dia and site of the temple of Juggernaut, annually visit- 
ed by néarly half a million of aria great facilities 





for u and cheering evic . of the Divine 


have the cordial sanction of the Censor; some voluines 
io preparation. Tracts to value of $600, were sold by 
one individual in one extensive tour; and many are pe 
chased by the nobility for distribution; parsels sent " 
friends at various points throughout the empire, with m*- 
ny evidences of the divine blessing. $3,000 
. For > embracing two million Protestan’s 
and for Tracts in ia and. Wendieh, to be coummitted 
to Mr. Samuel Elsner, of Berlin, and Rev. Dr. Patter 
son, at the earnest solicitation of Rey. Dr. aiar 


Prussian lr aR for the ya 
urgent request v. Dr.. Paterson, many 

he.sexing ont. Fos Delp, both within and beyond the ln 
its of Prussia. Bee gw 
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pr r Saxony Tract Society, Hamburg. 
— pee oe che for diffusing evangel- 
yey tr wide doors open, in the midst of iy eon 
a ; 
for Missionary of American Baptist Board 
no makes extensive tours for distribution, and a col por- 
ve eho is devoting himself to the work. 
en embracing 82 mittions; for use of attenton . 
. ican Ba ° . 50U 
- ta "Africa, ent South African Female Tract 
sist at Cape Town, in eonnection with Rev. Dr. 
Philip; the Pilgrim's Progress and 6 American ‘Tracts 
Pat Peed printed in Dutch, with many active dis- 
being ao. Dr. Philip says, * There is aothing with- 
‘» the raage of human means that we more need than 
a erwasist usin printing” $00 | 
To the Moravian Brethren, for aid at their respective 


mission stations, especially in the West Indies and oan 


wo. 
Hamburg, 


-¥ North American Indians, for missions of Ameri- 
can Baptist Board, especially at their press in Shawanoe. 
$200 

Reserved to meet new claims. $600 


Total, $35,000 


The Committee feel that argument for the use of THE 
pagss 1N FOREIGN LANDS, is no longer necessary. All 
who take any interest in evangelizing the world, regard 
it as an indispensable auxiliary. It has, with great pro- 
priety, been called the * modern Gift of Tongues.’ By 
it not only can the missionary address millions whom he 
cannot personally reach; but truth, presented to the eye 
as well asthe ear, carried to the retirement and pondered, 
makes a deeper lodgment in the mind. The press too, 
under the blessingof God, seems indispensable for giving 
religion permanency among a people. ‘The world,’ as 
was eloquently said by a member of a foreign missiona- 
ry Board at a late meeting, ‘ was once conquered in fifty 
years by viva voce preac ing; but then there was wo 
PRESS, No stereotype, no steam, no Bibles for fifty eents, 
no Tracts by the million. ‘If Paul and his companions 
had had sik munitions as God has put into our hands; 
if he eould have fortified as he went, and secured what 
he won, we never should have heard of Mahomet, or 
the man of sin, or the dark ages. The sun of divine 
truth would have risen to his meridian and stood still, and 
continued to pour down brightness upon the world in one 
continued flood of millennial glory , 

Trusting in the guidapee and blessing ,of God, the 
Committee feel that this engine of power must be wield- 
ed against the strong holds of sin; and while he is open- 
lng access almost throughout the habitable earth, they are 
pained to propose for the current year, no larger amounts 
than are above specified for respective fields; and will 
gladly increase them if sufficient contributions shall be 
made. 


They beg to remind the friends of Zion, that besides 
the object now presented, the Society is, sustaining a 
great work for supplying the millions vf our own country, 
on the land and water, with Tracts and volumes, and ex~. 
citing the people of God to prayerful and faithful labors 


Bh oee of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Pract Society. 
, JAMES MILNOR, Chairman. 
Wiruas A. Haurock, Cor. Sec. 
O. Eawrman, Vis. and Fin. Sec. 
New-York, 150 Nassau-s rect, Sept. 26, 1836. 


RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


The Contents of No. 2d, of the Jewish Lntelligen- 
cer, are the History of the Jews, particularly since 
their present dispersion: Origin, Dispersion, and fu- 
ture Restoration of the Teo Tribes: Jewish Anti- 
quities: Modern Judaism: History of the Origin and 
Progress of Christian Efforts to promote the Conver- 
sion of the Jews, since the year 1800: Corespon- 
dence with Missionaries amungst the Jews: Nara- 
tives of Converted Jews. The No. is interesting, 
and the Work promises to be useful. Edited by Jo- 
seph Samuel C. F. Frey, Jamaica, L. 1. 


The Rev. Prof. Wm. IL. M'’Guffy, late of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, has been appointed by the 
trustees of the Cincinnati College, President of that 
institution, with the choice of a professorship in the 
literary department. A word of explanation is nec- 
essary. ‘Mhe Cincinnati College is rather a Univer- 
sity than College, consisting of a law, medical, and 
literary department. Prof. M'Gufly, though elected 
President of the College, has particular connection 
with the literary department. This department will 
have a prime reference to the education of teachers 
for the west, but at the same time, pursue the general 
plan of our colleges. — Cin. Journal. 


In the Aurora, which has just arrived at Boston, 
from Smyrna, came passenger losacco Aaron, an 
Armenian priest. He is the first that has ever visit- 
ed this country. 


At the late Conmmencement of the University of 
the City of New-York, the degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred in course, on 25 young gentlemen. 

The honorary degree of A.M. was conferred on 
the Rev. Ociavius Winslow, Joseph Arclieson, Ed- 
ward W. Cone, Henry N. Dodge, and Joseph W. 
Thompson. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on 
the Rev. Jéhn Dyer, of London, the Rev. Junathan 
Cogswell, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
theological seminary of East Windsor, Connccticat, 
and the Rey. William Patton of New-York. 

The honorary degree of LL. D, was conferred on 
Alexander Dallas Bache, President elect of Girard 
Cullege, Philadelphia. 


Sentence.—A man was lately convicted by the 
Court of Common Pteas'in Worcester, Muss., of ex- 


cessive cruelty in beating @ yoke of oxen, and sen- 








for the souls of men in connection with theit distribution ; 
that all the Society’s income siice the commencement 


tenced to 9 months in the House of Correction. 





of the current year, has been employed to meet immedi- 
we claims; and that without ati the accustomed 
¥, even the sum of 335.000 cannor be obtained 

tod mosses rs Seld before ‘s. year 
shall close. They in pee i €0 op- 
“rauon of Pastors, Churches, Auxibaries, and individu- 
theigmale and female, in this, heayen-born work; and 
Seeeanat gener: that God will ‘take it, in all its 


departments peste mates holy keeping, and 
add the anctifying “ his Spire ~ wit hout 
which every effort is vain. e wmgle 


Tharsday the 17th day of November, is appointed 
asa day of Thank«giving, by the governor apd coun- 
cilof N. Hampshire. 

At the late commencement in Columbia College, 
the honorary degree of D. D. was conferred apon 
the Rev. Benjamin Hale, President of Geneva Col- 
lege ; and the honorary degree of ‘LL. D. apon Ja- 
cob Sutherland, Esq, late ove of the Judgés of the 
Supreme Court/of N. York—and upon Heary . Vet- 





hake, M. A., formerly a mathematical instructor in 
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Columbia College, and now President o: Washing- 
ton College, Lexington, Virginia. 


The Academical Depariment of the Cincinnati 
College have appointed the Rev. W. M’Gurrv, Pre- 
sident elect, to the chair of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy and some associate branches; ALRXAN- 
per Kinmont, Classical Teacher, of Cincinnati, to 
that of Ancient Languages ; O. M. Mrrenecy, Math- 
ewatic Teacher, also of Cincinnati, to the professor- 
ship of Mathematics and Civil Engineering ; Charles 
Davies, of the U. S. Military Academy , West Point, 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
and Edward D. Mansfield, of Cincinnati, to the chair 
of Constitutional Law, Political Economy, and His- 
tory. 


The fact is at length publicly announced, that a Con- 
vention is to be held in this city. immediately precedi 
the meeting of the next General Assembly ; the avow 
object of which is to promote party purposes. Ther 
“confidential” circular, and the printed address, of a 
Committee appointed by a portion of the minority of the 
last Assembly, have prepared the way for the annuncia- 
tion of this measure. ‘The whole plan is thus develop- 
ing, according to the agreement made at the Secret meet- 
ing, beld in Pittsburg, subsequent to the rising of the As- 
sembly,— Phil, Obs. 


The Rev. Faepeaic Gainey, late of Elisworth, was 
installed on Wednesday. the 5th inst., as pastor of the 
Congregational church and society in East Lyme. 

The introdu prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of Salem; Sermon by Rev. Dr. Ely, of 
Monson, Mass., from Revelations iii.2. Installing pray- 
er by Rev. Mr. Tuttle, of Ledyard; charge to the pas- 
tor by Rev. Mr. MeEwen, of New London; salen a 
of the churches by Rey. Mr. Bull, of Lebanon; ad- 
dress to the chureh and society by Rev. Mr. Vaill, their 
late pastor; and concluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Ayer, 
of Stonington. 


The First Baptist Church and Society in Hartford, 
have given an unanimous invitation to the Rev. Henry 
Jackson, of Charlestown, Mass,, to become their pastor. 


Gov. Lincoln, of Massachusetts, has appointed Phurs- 
day, the first December next, as the day of annual, 
Thanksgiving. ‘ 

Temperance Noticr.—A Semi-Annual Meeting of 
the New-Haven County Temperance Society, will be 
held at Fair Haven on Tuesday the 2th diy of October 
instant, at 10 o'clock A. M. It is parti u arly desirable 
that all the Societies throughout the County should be 
W. K. Townsenp, 

Secretary. 

The Congregational Church in Fair Haven, have 
unanimously invited the Rev. Benjamin Swan, of Bos- 
ton, to become their pastcr, and he has accepted their in- 
vitation. 
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in Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Winslow, Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D. D. President of Lane Seminary, Vhio, 
to Mrs. Lydia Jackson, of Boston. 
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seph Eldridge, Jr. to Sarah, and James Hy. 
Ambherst, ot sith to Urania, daughters of Jon? 
tell. Ph 
On the 18th inst. in the North Church by k 
Mr. Sawyer, Mr. John A. Pardee, of this — 


Miss Jennett Hotchkiss, of Westville. 
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At Rushville, Yates co. New York, on tie 
ult. Mr. Elisha Loomis, formerly Missivnary p;; 
at the Sandwich Istands. Mr. Loomis wen seual 
the Mission in 1819, aud retutved to this country 7 
account of his health, in 1827. While engaged i 
his ardem labors among the heathen, he broushy - 
on him the disease which finally terminated ji, ie 
After his return to this country, his health impevned 
in a measure, and he was engaged in many scene, i 
active usefulness. For « time he was editor of \, 
Rochester Observer ; subsequently he had charge 
the Indian school at Mackinaw, and mere receiiis \, 
had been engaged in lecturing on common sch) 
and temperance. The last winter he spent in Fi, 
da. At length the disease, which was expected hing 
since to have catried him to the grave, did its wor 
and he passed quietly and joyfully into the Upper 
kingdom, where disease, and death, and sin does ny 
come.— Buff, Spec. 

At Batavia, te 19th, 1836, at the house of 
the Rev. Mr. Medhurst, resident English Missionary, 
Mrs. Mary Arms, formerly of Philadelphia, and wie 
of the Rev. William Avms, Missionary of the Amer. 
ican Board. Mr. and Mrs. Arms were on their way 
to a contemplated anission, where the youthful Lyman 
and Munson met a violent death from the hands of 
thé savage natives. 

In Cheshire, on the 14th inst, Rev. Reuben Ives, 
aged 75 years. He was one of the oldest of ihe 
Episcypal Clergy of the diocese of Connecticut. His 
funeral was attended on the Sunday following. The 
The services Were performed in the church, and a 
og oma sermon delivered by the Rev. Mr. Beards- 
ey. 

At New Milford, Miss Elvira Smith, daughter of 
the Hon. Perry S, aged 20, 

At New London, on the 22d Sept. Mrs. Anna Bee- 
be, aged 99. She had the remarkable good fortune 
to retain her sight, so as.to be able to tead avd 
sew to the end of her long life. 

At Charleston, S. C. on the 2d inst. Mr. Wo. 
Gray, printer, and foreman in the Mercury office. 
On the morning of the Ist he was apparently in good 
health, and discharged his duties with his usual assi- 
duity until 5 P, M, when symptoms of Cholera ap- 
peared—and_ though instant resort was had to medi 
cal aid, the disease baffled all remedy, aud terminated 
fatally at about 9. A. M. next day—16 hours alter 
the discovery of the disease... Mure cases of chole- 
era have probably occarred in Charleston this sease", 
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At Norfolk, by the Rev. Francis L. Robbins, Jo- 


than in any other town in the U. States. 
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Providence abroad, claim the sum of at least THIRTY- 
FIVK THOUSAND DOLLARS from the Society, the current 
year, fur Tract operations in foreign and pagan lands. 

Since the anniversary, extensive correspondence has 
been received from various foreign stations; the foreign 
missionary institutions of our land have been respective- 
ly consulted; and the Executive Comuitice, after a care- 
ul consideration of all the fucts communicated, at an ad 
journed meeting, New York, Septeuber 26, 1830, unan- 
imously 

Resolved, That as funds shall be received, appropri- 
ations be transinitiea to foreign stations, under the direc- 
tion of the Finance Committee, as follows: viz. 

To Chinn, for use of American missionaries, Rev. Mr. 
Gurzlatl, Leang Afa, Keuh Agang and others, and to 
aid in the preparation of Chinese metal type, a work in 
progress both by Rev. Mr. Dyer, at the cust, and by M. 
Pauthier, and others in Paris, who find that the 30,000 
Chinese characters, not obsvlete, may be priuted from 
9,000 type seperate an:l combine !; the Chinese being 
the written language of probably 300 millions; Chinese 

rinting conducted withous interruption at Singapore, Ma- 
oem d&e.; many new Tracts prepared ; und openings in 
the maratime provinces, and among Chinese residing in 
other countries, ‘for as meny books as can be printed.’ 
Through the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions 82,500; Board of Missions Protestant 
Episcopal Church $500; Western Foreign Missionary 
Socie:y 81,000. 4,000. 

To Singapore and Inidiun Archipelago, embracing SU 
millions, Chinese, Malay, Javanese, Bugis, &c.; a large 
printing establishment, with type in various languages, 
and a stereotype foundry being in active operation; Le- 
ang Afa. Keuh Agang, and several others employed at 
Singapore in Chinese printing; great facilities of inter- 
course with all the neighboring countries and the ports of 
China; a large mission having been sent out by the 
Reformed Dutch Church, to be located at present in Ja- 
va. $3,000 

To Siam, wt ere are two printing establishments, with 
access to millions of Chinex, Malays, Peguans, Cam- 
bojans, Laos, &c. Bankok alone con’aining 400,000 
Chinese; most of the adult Siamese being able to read ; 
Rev. I. J. Roberts, from a new Missionary Society at 
the west, lizving recently sailed for Siam, to labor main- 
ly as a distributor. ‘Through the American . Baptist 
Board =1,000; American Board of Commissioners 31 ,0U0. 

$2,000 | 

For the Shans, a great people bordering on, and com- 
mingling with tlie inhabitants of Burmah, Thibet and Chi- 
‘na; the American Baptist Board have recently establish- 
ed a Mission and a press at Assam, with Burinan and 
Shan type. $300 

To Burmah for the Burmese, Turlings, and Karens; 
among whom are 7 stations ; upwards of 30 Missionaries ; 
GUO converts; a spirit of inquiry awakened; large print- 
ing establishinents a stereotype foundry ; the whole Bi- 
ble printed, and 24 Tracts to which the Society's funds 
may be applied; two presses entirely occupied with 
Tracts; many native distributers ; frequent tours made 





for distribution; millions of readers, and God richly add- 
ing his blessing; most of the Burman Tracts being trans- | 
Jated into Tuiling, in which language ‘the call for books | 
is distressing ;* und five ‘Tracts issued and others prepar- | 
ed at Tavoy for the Karens. $1,000! 
For Northern India, for use of Missionaries of West-| 
ern Foreign Missionary Society at Lahore, who have two! 
presses, and have distributed extensively in journeys and 
tours; the missionaries also being about to be reinforced. 
$1,000 
To Orissa, fur usc of English General Baptist and Am 
Baptist Missionaries; this being the ‘ Holy Land’ of In- 
dia and site of the temple of Juggernaut, annually visit- 
ed by nearly half a million of Pilgrims; great facilities 
for distribuiioa, and cheering evidences of the Divine 





blessing.. * If Hindooism is ever to be subverted,’ saysa 
missionary at this station, *I believe tracts will occupy 
the first place as the iustrutnental cause.’ $1,000 
‘For the T-lingas, 13 millions in a country between 
Orissa and Madras on the Coromandel coast, for a new 
mission of the Anicrican Buptist Board; large portions of 
the Bible, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, and several 
Tract's having been already primed at Madraa in the Te- 
linga, or ‘Teloogoo language. $500 
for Ceylon, where are seven mission stations; 27 Mis. 
sionaries; JY native assistants; 122 free schools, anda 
seminary of young men; a press;. Tracts issued ; many 
native distributers, and the distributions much blesse .. 
$2,0)) 
For Southern India, for use of Missionaries of Amer- 
ican Board of Commissionaries for Foreign Missions; sta- 
tion at Madura, among the Tamul people, a strong hold 
of Paganism, and other stations about to be established. 
81,508 
For the Mahrattas, where are presses with & stereo. 
type foundery ; one or more Missionaries wholly devoted 
to the preparation and distribution of Tracts and books, 
which ure found to be an indispensable auxiliary. 
81,000 
For the Sandwich Islands, where 3,420 of Uawaiian 
have been prepared; 3 presses issue from 6 to 10 mill: 
ion pages anuually ; and the Missionaries have at no time 
been uble to meet the immediate, pressing demand for 


books, $1,000 
ur Persia, for use of exploring mission of Protestant 
Epis. Church. $500 


For Nestorians in Persia, who retain much of the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and express great anxiety to re- 
ceive Christian books; missiun station at Tambreez. 


3 
For Asia Minor, for use of Missions of A. B. C. F. M. | 


at Smyrua, Scio, Broosa, and ‘Trebizond ; there being at 
Smyrna a large printing establishment with type for va- 
rious languages, a stercotype foundery, and numerous 
publications issued. $1,500 

Lo Smyrna, for use of Mission of Western Forcign 


Missionary Society, who have a press and extensive - 


openings for distribution, especially Modern Greek. 

$1,000 
To Greece, for ase of Mission of the Protestant E pisco- 
pal Church, who have an efficient press at Syria; _print- 
ed last year at the Society's expense 1,714,000 pages; 
have a Harmony of the Gospels and other valuable works 
in preparation, and wide openings for distribution. New 
mission recently sailed for the island of Crete — 81,500 
Tv Greece, for Missionaries of A. B. C. F. M.; 28,000 
publications distributed from Athens che last year, and 
many more might have been given had supplies been 
furnished ; * people have applied for books from all parts 
of the country.’ 300 
T'o Constuntinople, chiefly for the Armenians, who 
‘seem to be waking up en masse,’ including Jews in Tur- 
key, Grecks, &c. $1,000 
To Russia, for use of Tract friends in St. Petersburgh, 
who labor for 60 millions; have isnued 50 Tracts in Russ, 
Finnish, Estonian, Swedish, Mongolian, &c. all of which 
have the cordial sanction of the Censor; some volumes 
in preparation, ‘Tracts to value of $600, were sold by 
one individual in one extensive tour; and many are pur- 
chased by the nobility for distribution; parsels sent to 
friends at various points throughout the empire, with ma- 
ny evidences of the divine blessing. $3,000 
For Hungary, embacing two million Protestants, 
and for Tracts in Bohemia and Wendieh, to be committed 
to Mr. Samuel Elsner, of Berlin, and Rev. Dr. Patier- 

son, at the earnest solicitation of Rev. Dr, Patterson. 
; 8300 
Prussian Tract Society at Berlin, for the Poles, by 
urgent request of Rev. Dr. Paterson, many of whom 
are crying out for help, both within and beyond the lim- 
its of Prussia, $300 
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_ priety, been called the ‘modern Gift of Tongues.’ By 


_ the man of sin, or the dark ages. 
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Germany. Lower Saxony Tract Society, Hamburg. 
Tracts being a prominent medium for diffusing evangel- 
ical truth;.and wide doors open, in the tnidst of opposi- 
tion. ! ‘ 300 
Hamburg, for Missionary of American Baptist Board 
who makes extensive tours for distribution, and a colpor- 
teur, who isdevoting himself to the work, &:300 

Tv Frances, embracing 32 millions, for use of Mission- 
aties of American Baptist Board. 8500 

For South Africa, to the South African Female Tract 
Society at Cape Town, in connection with Rev. Dr. 
Philip; the Pilgrim's Progress and 6 American ‘Tracts 
being already printed in Dutch, with many active dis- 
tributors. Kev. Dr. Philip says, * There is nothing with- 
in the range of human means that we more need than 
money, to assist us in printing.’ S500 

To the Moravian Brethren, for aid at their respective 
mission stations, especially in the West Indies and Cun- 
ada. $700 

For North American Indians, for missions of Amceri- 
can Baptist Board, especially at their press in Shawanoe. 

200 

&GU0 


Total, $35,000 


The Committec feel that argument for the use of ens | 
PRESS IN FOREIGN LANDS, is no longer necessary. All 


‘Reserved to meet new claims. 


it as an indispensable auxiliary. It has, with great pro- 
it not only can the missionary address millions whom he 
cannot personally reach; but truth, presented to the eye 
as well astlie ear, carricd to the retirement and ‘pondered, 
makes a deeper lodgment in the mind. The press too, 
under the blessing of God, seems indispensable for giving 
religion permanency among a people. *The world,’ as 
was cloguently said by a member of a foreign missiona- 
ry Board at a late mecting, * was once conquered in fifty 
years by viva voce preaching; but then there was No 
PRESS, no stereotype, no steam, no Bibles fur tifty cents, 
no Tracts by the million. If Paul and his companions 
had had such munitions as God has put into our hands; 
if he could have fortified as he went, and secured what 
he won, we never should have heard of Mahomet, or 
The sun of divine 
truth would have risen to his meridian and stood still, and 
continued to pour down brightness upon the world in one 
continued flood of millennial glory. 

Trusting in the guidance and blessing of God, the 
Committee feel that this engine of power nust be wield- 
ed against the strong holds of sin; and while he is open- 
ing access almost throughout the habitable earth, they are 
pained to propose for the current year, no larger amounts 
than are above speciticd for respective fields; and will 
gladly increase them if sufficient contributions shall be 
made, 

They beg to remind the friends of Zion, that besides 
the object now presented, the Society is sustaining a 
great work for supplying the millions«f our own country, 
on the lanil and water, with T'racts and volumes, and ex- 
citing the people of God to prayerful and faithful labors 
Sor the souls of men in connection with their distribution ; 


of the current year, has been employed to meet immedi- 
ate claims; and that without more than the accustomed 
liberality, even the sum of 835.000 cannot be obtained 
and remitted to the foreign field before the Society's year 
shall close. ‘They invoke the prompt and liberal co op- 
eration of Pastors, Churches, Auxiliaries, and individu- 
als, male and female, in this heaven-born work; and 
their continued. prayers, that God will take it, in all its 
departments and bearings, under his holy keeping, and 
add the sanctifying influences of his Spirit, without 
which every effort is vain. | 


By order of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 


can Tract Suciety. 
JAMES MILNOR, Chairman. 
Wituasm A. Hattock, Cor. See. 
O. Eaeruas, Via. and Fin. See. 
New- York, 150 Nassau-s rect, Sept. 26, 1036. 


RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


The Contents of No. 2d, of the Jewish Intelligen- 
cer, ure the History of the Jews, particularly since 
their present dispersion: Origin, Dispersion, and fue . 
ture Restoration of the Tea Tribes: Jewish Anti- 
quities: Modern Judaism: History of the Origin and 
Progress of Christian Efforts ‘o promote the Conver 
sion of the Jews, since the year 1800: Conespun- 
dence with Missivnaries amenzst the Jews: Nata- 
tives of Converted Jews. The No, is interesting, 
and the Work promises to be useful. Edited by Ju- 
seph Samuel C. F, Frey, Jamaica, L. 1. 


The Rev. Prof. Wm. U1. M'Gufly, late of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, has been appointed by the 
trustees of the Cincinnati College, President of that 
institution, with the choice of a professorship in the 
literary department: A word of explanation is nce- 
essary. ‘he Cincinnati College is rather a Univer- 
sity than College, consisting of a law, medical, and 
literary department. -Prot. M'Gufly, though elected 
President of the College, has particular connectiva 
with the literary department. This department will 
have a prime reference to the education of teachers 
for the west, but at the same time, pursue the general 
plan of our colleges, —C'in. Juurnal, 


In the Aurora, which has just arrived at Boston, 
from Smyrna, came passenger lusacco Aaron, an 
Armenian priest. He is the first that has ever visit- 
ed this country. 


At the late Commencement of the University of 
the City of New-York, the degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred in course, on 25 young gentlemen. 

The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred on 
the Rev. Ociavius Winslow, Joseph Archeson, Ed- 
ward W. Cone, Henry N. Dodge, and Juseph W. 
Thompson. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on 
the Rev. John Dyer, of London, the Rev. Junathan 
Cogswell, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
theological seminary of East Windsor, Cunncticut, 
and the Rev. William Patton of New-York. 

The. honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred on 
Alexander Dallas Bache, President elect of Girard 
Cullege, Philadelphia. . 

Sentence.—A man was lately convicted by the 
Court of Common Pleas in Worcester, Mass., of ex- 
cessive cruclty in beating a yoke of oxen, and sen- 
tenced tv 9 months in the [luuse of Correctiun. 


Thursday the 17th day of November, is appointed 
asa day of Thanksgiving, by the governor and coun- 
cil of N. Hampshire. 


At the late commencement in Columbia College, 
the honorary degree of D. D. was conferred upon 
the Rev, Benjamin Hale, President of Geneva Col- 
lege ; and the honorary degree of LL. D. upon Ja- 
cob Sutherland, Esq., late one of the Judges of -the 
Supreme Court of N. York—aud upon Heary Vet- 





hake,.M. A., formerly a muthematical instructor in 
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Columbia College, and now President of Washing. 
tun College, Lexington, Virginia. — 


The Acatemical Department of the Cincinnati 
College have appointed the Rev. W. M'Gurry, Pre- 
sidem clect, to the chair of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy and some associate branches; ALEXAN- 
per Kixmont, Classica? Teacher, of Cincinnati, to 
thatot Ancient Languages ; O. M. Mrrencir, Math- 
ematic Teacher, also of Cincinnati, to the professor 
ship of Mathematics and Civil Engineering ; Charles 
Davies, of the U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
and Edward D. Mansfi-ld, of Cincinnati, to the chair 
of Constitutional Law, Political Economy, and His- 
tory. 

The fact is at length publicly announced, that a Con- 
vention is to be held in this city. immediately preceding 
the mecting of the next General Assenibly ; the avowed 
object of which is to promote party purposes. The 
“eonfidential” circular, and the printed address, of a 
Committee appointed by a portion of the minority of the 
last Assembly, have prepared the way for the aununcia- 
tion of this measure. ‘The whole plan is thus develep- 
ing, according to the agreement wade at the Secret meet- 
ing, held in Pittsburg, subsequent to the rising of the As- 
sembly.— Phil. Obs. 


The Rev. Freveric Gripzey, late of Ellsworth, was 
installed on Wednesday. the Sth inst., as pastor of the 
Congregational church and socicty in East Lyme. 

The introductory prayer. was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of Salem; Sermon by Rev. Dr. Ely, of 
Monson, Mass., from Revelajions iii.2. —Installing-pray- 
er Ly Rev. Mr. ‘luttle, of Ledyard; charge to the pas- 
tor by Rev. Mr. McEwen, of New London; fellowship 
of the. churches by Rev. Mr. Bull, of Lebanon; ad- 
dress to the church and society by Rev. Mr. Vaill, their 
Jate pastor; and concluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Ayer, 
of Stonington. ' 


The First Baptist Church and Society in Hartford, 
* have given an unanimous invitation to the Rev. Henry 
Jackson, of Charlestown, Mass., to become their pastor. 


Gov. Lincoln, of Massachusetts, has appointed Thurs- 


day, the first December next, us the day of annual |) 


Thanksgiving. 

Tenwrrrance Notice.—A Semi-Annual Mecting of 
the New-Elaven County Temperance Society, will be 
held at fair Haren on Tuesday the 24th diy of October 
instant, at 10 o'clock A. M. = [tis particu arly desirable 
that all the Societies throughout the County shoyld be 
represented at this mecting. W. kh. Townsenp, 

Seeri tary. 

The Congregational Church in Fair Uaven, have 
unanimously invited the Rev. Benjamin Swan,yof Bos- 
ton, to become their past. r, and he has accepted their in- 
Vitation. 





MATRIED. 


ln Cambridge, by Rov. Mr. Winslow, Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D. D. President of Lane Seminary, Ohio, 
to Mrs«, Lydia Jackson, of Boston. 

At Norfolk, by the Rev. Francis L. Robbins, Jo- 
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seph Eldridge, Jr. to Sarah, and James Humphry, of 
Amherst, Mass. to Urania, daughters of Juseph Bat- 
tell. 

On the 13th inst. in the North Church, by Rev, 
Mr. Sawyer, Mr. John A. Pardee, of this city, to 
Miss Jennett Hotchkiss, of Westville. 
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At Rushville, Yates.co. New York, on the 28th 
ult., Mr. Elisha Loomis, furmerly Missionary Printer 
at the Sandwich Islands, Mr. Loomis went out with 
the Mission in 1819, and returted to this country, on 
account of his health, in 1827. While engaged in 
his ardent labors among the heathen, he brought up- 
on him the disease which fiually terminated his life, 
After his rewrn to this country, bis healih improved 
ina measure, and he was engaged in many scenes of 
active usefulness. For a time be was editor of the 
Rochester Observer; subsequently he had charge of 
the Indian school at Mackinaw, and mere recentiy he 
had been engaged in lecturing on common schools 
and temperance, The last winter he spent in Floti- 
da. At length the disease, which was expected long 
since to lave carried him to the grave, did its work, 
and he passed quietly and joyfully into the upper 
kingdom, where disease, and death, and sin dows not 
cune.— Buff, Spec. 

At Batavia, January 19th, 1836, at the house of 
the Rev. Mr. Medhurst, resident English Missionary, 
Mrs. Mary Arms, formerly of Philadelphia, and wife 
of the Rev. William Arms, Missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board. Mr. and Mrs. Arms were on their way 
tv a contemplated mission, where the youthful Ly nan 
and Munson meta violent death fram the hands of 
the savage natives, - 

In Cheshire, on the 14th inst. Rev. Reuben Ives, 
aged 75 years. Le was one of tho oldest of the 
Episcopal Clergy of the diocese of Connecticut. His 
funeral was attended.on the Sunday following. The 
The services were performed in the church, and an 
appropriate sermon delivered by the Rev. Mr. Beards- 
cy. 

At New Milford, Miss Elvira Smith, daughter of 
the Llon. Perry S. aged 20, 

At New London, on the 22d Sept. Mrs. Anna Bee- 
be, aged 99. She had the remarkable good fortune 
to retain her sight, so as to be able to read and 
sew to the end of her Jong life. 

At Charleston, S. C. ou the 2) inst. Mr. Wm: 
Gray, printer, and foreman in the Mercury office. 
On the morning of the Ist he was apparently in good 
health, and discharged his duties with his usual assi- 
duity until 5 P.M. when symptoms of Cholera. ap- 
peared—and though instant resort was had to medi- 





cal aid, the disease bafled all remedy, and terminated ‘§ 


fatally ut about 9 A.M. next day—16 hours after 
the discovery of the disease. More cuses-of ‘choles 
era have probably occurred in Charleston this season, 
than inany other town in the U. States. 
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